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From the Editor 

ThiN \c;ir is a truitful scar lor our journal. Wc recciscd a total of 
42 manuscripts from authors around tlic world and China. After the 
double blind resiess process, about 43" o of them were acceptable. 
Ilosveser. only 15 authors could resi.se their manuscripts in lime. 
Our journal is really becoming more iiilernational. Besides having 
authors from all o\er the ssorld. the adsi.NCrs and reviewers are also 
from difi'erent places; .Aii.stralia. Canada. C'hma idilTerent pro\ incest. 
Singapore. UK. LS.A. Of course, readers can gel access to the 
abstracts of our past issues (starting from the 190"? issue) through 
the international data base HRIC or the Internet ( http: 
wwwl. fed.cuhk.edu. hk en nh nhindex.htm ), 

The average rev ievv ing period vvas about 6 weeks in this issue, 
aeiiial lime ranging from several da\s to 20 vveek.s. mainly depended 
on individual reviewer's cooperation. 

Dr. William Wu of the Hong Kong Baptist l.'niverMiy and the 
editor worked together to produce a composite profile of the 1961 - 
9'’ i.ssue of this journal. Readers can cross reference articles in this 
journal through the author and the subject index easily. 
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The Time Management Issue of Tertiary Students: 

An Investigation of Tuition Conductors in Singapore 

Wong Tai-Chee Wong Yuk Yong, Jessie 

National Institute of Education, Nanvang Technological University, Singapore 

Time inanagcmoiu is a practical skill that is applicable lo hoili the business world and schools. Provitiiiii: 
pri\aic luilion is a largo formal a.id intorinal business in Singapore It is quite eommon that icrii:ir\ students of the 
National Institute of I'diication in Singapore conduct tuition while studying to earn their degree. This stiul\ amis to 
imcstigaie a lew eharaeieristie issues in relation to iertiar\ siudent'.’ response to strong market demand for private 
iiniion lo lower-grade learners. These issues include: 

Wh> do lemarv siudent'. conduct umionV 

Mow do ihe> manage their time as eondiieimg tuition lor extra income eonnicis w ith their studie'. ’ 

The sUidv shows that conducting tuition is largcK seen b\ tertiarv .students as useful towards preparing their 
future career as a teacher. Surprisingly, though luition-conducling lakes awa> siudenis' nine frotn studies, it does noi 
alTeei their acadeniie perfonnanee This cssemialh refleels the abiliiv of tuilion-coiulucling students to manage their 
time between a part-time work and siud\. 



.jvaviiiifM. • aii' Ffinv-r.,:- • isii'Fiiiiri'ijj.itiinir-j 



Introduction 

PriviiK* iiiilinn in Singapore was nicam Uir weak 
suideiUs from bcllcr-orf families in the and U^60s. 

T(kIu> w iili a more afniieiii sneiel\. pi is ate luilion has become 
a flourishing inUiisirs. In a ’eonfiieianisl' society wheie 
educaiion is highly valued, cnniplememed by ihe 
governmciU's policy which rewartis high achievers 
liaiulsnmely. demand for pm ale miiion has surged in ihe Iasi 
Iwo decades, despile eliildren's relalively lioavy load from 
ilieir own schools. In according lo a newspaper survey, 
over one-lliird of Singapore's primal y school lo univeisiiy 
siudenis look priv aie luilion, aeeoiiniing Ibi a lurnov or of S260 
million. Many engaged a Uilor lo gam an extra edge lor their 
eliililren sothai iliev could hcadnuiieJ lo esiahlished sclmols 
and eventually enter a lertiarv instiiiiiion (Siraiis fimes. I 
April NIT’C' Ineonic. IW7; 2(1), 



There are. however, two lavers of uiliioii business. 
Tuition ecnires bchmg to the forma! sector whilst private 
uii.ion offered by private individuals, praelieally on a door- 
to-door service, is the largest 'informal sector' in Singapore. 
The hitler sector Is believeil lo be the most impoilaiit source 
of icniary level suidenis to earn extra income by eondiieting 
tuition courses to lower-grade learners whilst studying lor a 
degree or diploma. What makes this traile handy is its lime 
flexibiliiy where liit<>rs liave little jiroblein lo negotiate a 
siiiiable lime with parenls wlui provide fiiuneial support for 
llieir children’s uiilimi, 

riiis paper is a case suidy that investigates if there are 
adverse elfeels on the perfonmmee t>f Singapore tertiary 
sUidenls who eoiuluet private tuition foi extra income, 
llitheito. no study has been done to evalu.iie such elfeels. 
riu* siiuly examines wheihei students vvlio give luititm aie 
able to manage their lime between acadeniie work and 



§ 
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concluding uiilion. Siudy samples were taken from Singapore for their studies need to organise their lime more rigorously 
students of the National Institute of Education. Nanyang than others. 



Technological I'niversiiy. the sole teacher- training institution 
in Singapore. In investigating whether any impacts on the 
perlbrniancc of private tuition givers, this study focuses on 
two key issues: 

a) Why do students conduct iiiiiion? 

b) Does working as private tutors affect the academic 
performance of tuition-conducting .students, given its 
eonflicis in sharing time beiucen part-time work and 
studies? 

/. Time Management and Study 

Time management is a practical skill applicable to both 
the bu.sinc.ss world and schcK>l.s. Mishra and Misra ( 1987) view 
tlic object of lime managenieni is to increase and optimise 
the use of one's discretionary lime. They identify some maje^r 
areas by which task performance may be imprened through 
effective management of lime. These comprise the habitual 
use of lime, setting goals and priorities, and avoiding 
procrastination. 

Habits are cultural in character and can be inherited. 
Learning to control one's time insolves basically changing 
one's hahil.s to a more effective use of time. Planning lime by 
setting goals and dividing them into long and short-term 
objectives is ver> imptmant in time management. Learning 
to emphasise tv,o or three major things which tvne ssishes to 
accomplish instead of doing bits and pieces of even thing is 
an important aspect in life. To prioritise involves planning 
which is nccessarv' in allocating lime more efrieicnily. I'inalh. 
procrastination is often a problem of those students who fail 
to act to whaicwer that lias been planned for. Pushing or 
postponing assignments, for example, is a direct eoiiscquenee 
of ineffective lime management. 

A number of other researchers. Race ( 1992). Kahn 
( 1989). Walter and .Sicben (1981 1 . and Pauk ( 1989) alsti agree 
that organising w(irk and biKlgeling time are the first steps 
towards lime management and study success. Pauk. however, 
argues that students shoidd leant time management skills so 
that they know how to cttnirol time. He also sees self-discipline 
an indispensable component in mastering time and scheduling 
lime to gain time, it is llierelorc obvious that those holding 
part-lime jobs who probablv have less time and less energv 



Time managenieni is an issue seldom addressed to 
tertian students in Singapore. Siudem teachers at the National 
Institute of Hducaiion have to relv on their life experiences 
and prior knowledge in managing their study lime at the 
In.slilLile. It is felt that this i.ssiie should he at the top of the list 
of skills that students need to learn. If this issue is properly 
addressed, .students' passing rales could be cniianced in future. 
Having discussed some basic principles essential for improved 
management of lime, attention is focused on an empirical 
study that relates lime management skills with students' 
academic performance. 

2. The Sun'ey Method 

The survey covered two programmes: ^'ears I to 4 ol 
the BA w ith Dip Ed and Years 1 to 2 of Dip Ed at the hisiiuue 
of National Education. A total of 2.^b sUidents majoring in 
geography were surveved in the course of Semester 1. 1996/ 
97. It is considered that the coverage, though merely that of 
the geography discipline, is representative of the whole 
Inslilulkm, given its wide range across different levelsof stud>. 
Addilionallv, the sample si/e that made up 18..^ percent of 
the total number of students in the two programmes can be 
seen as highiv reliable in a surv cy using a slratifted sampling 
method. 

The qiieslioniiaire designed for the survev aimed to 
cover the following information: 

a) SuideiUs' baekg round. 

b) Reasons for coiidueling tuition and not condueiing tuition, 
e) Tuition charaelerisiies and income of luition-eondiieling 

sludoiUs. 

d) Whether the aeaiiemie performance of uiiiion-ciiiulucling 
Students is affected by time allocated to such purpose. 

.Sludcnis' background that indicates students’ source ol 
financial support provides useful inf<M'nialion as to vsliv ihev 
need to conduct tuition. Interviewees vv ere grouped under two 
categories of suulenls for analysis; those enndiieling Utiiion 
and not condueiing. In each category, siudeius had to indicate 
their average grade in the previous year's results. This helps 
in comparing eventually if conducting uiiiion have any effects 
on their aeacleinic performance. The questionnaires weie 
pioccsscd and anaivsed using the SPSS prngramme. 
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Background of Surveyed Students 

Among ihc cohort of sludcms surveyed, all of them 
rcccis od some kind of Unaneial siippon for ilioir siud\-. Among 
the BA sludcms. the salar>’ scheme olTcred by the Ministry of 
Education (MOE) lo Year 1 students starting in July 1997 is 
more generous than to those in Years 2 lo 4. following a policy 
readjustment aimed at aiiraciing yt>ung Singaporeans to the 
teaching pri>fcssion. As Table I shows, all 30 BA Year 1 
belonged U> that eaiegoiy. Dip Ed students' package was cIonc 
to those in BA Years 2 to 4. Scholarship recipients from the 
Ministry t>f Education enjoy four scars of financial support 
whereas BA bursary recipients have to self-linanee from Year 
3 onwards. The great vaiieis in stutleni.s hackgrmmd including 
status of finaneial suppoil explains, as we see later, the disersc 
reasons given by students as to whs ilics gasc pris ate tuition. 

Table 1: niMribinuHi i>t Sur\cs Sample and Source uf Support 
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SijuKi’, Nil, d.issrooni Niir\o>. 

3. The Analysis of Study 

Out of 2.‘lb sursesed. 11.5 percent were female students 
and 22..^ pereeiU male students. One hundred and nineteen 
(.S0.4 percent) admitted that they eonducted tuition. Eor both 
B.\ and Dip lid programmes, ibc luilion-eonducling rale rose 
with higher level of studs. More established and senior 
students allocated more time for tuition (Table 2). The rale 
was exceptionally low in the ease of BA Year I siudenis. onls 
20 percent, a likely reneetion I'f tlie effect of ihe new salary 
seheme which pass a eonsiderahls higher stipend lo ness 
Cl mers svith elTeet fiom the aeadeinie sear 1996/97. This 
suggests ihai B.A Year 1 siudents ssiih moa* dispi>sable inenme 
are less eager to earn extra income b\ eondueting tuition. ( )ne 
other iioiesscuihs element ssas that this B.\ Year 1 cohort hail 
a higher proportion of male Nludcnis (37 percent ), prohabis 



best copy AVAllABLl' ^ 



suggesting that the chance in tuilion-etmdueiing. largels seen 
as 'feminist profession' lends to decline. 



Table 2: [■)iMribuiu>n of Tuiiion-CTuklueting Students l\s Prognimme 



Pro^wnime 


Conducting 
Tuition 1 '7 » 


Noi Conducting 
Tuition i‘7i 


Tout 

.SujAoed 


■'f of Total 


Dip lul Tear 1 


,s 


(it).5 


To 




Dip Kd. Year 2 


.S,S (\ 


41 4 


2‘» 


12 .' 


B. \ .V: Dip. l-.d. Tear 1 
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n.VA: Dip lul Year 2 
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2.S <> 


42 


r .s 


B:\iV: Dip. |-.d Year 4 


hi (• 


.'2 4 


p 


l.s.' 


lolal 


50 4 


40 h 


2'(i 


IIKMI 



Source; .NIL diiNMOom Mir\e\. 

Characteristics of Tuition- 
Conducting 

The inajoriis (61.3 percent) of luilion-et>ndiieiing 
siudenis. howeser. had one to two students only (Table 3i. 
Close to SO pereem taught four or less siudeni' whilst i>ne- 
t’lflh were responsible for five or more. This slims s clearly 
that most siudenis gase tuition lor 'pocket mone\'. OiiK a 
few dejx’iKled on it as an imporiani income souree to meet 
their monihls expenses. 



Table 3: Number tW Tulee .Siudents 



MF Siudfub • 
conduding Tuition 


Number in 


No. of fulcc Studt-nn 


7T 


(It ^ 


1-2 




IS.5 


V 4 


s 


4 2 


s (> 




l(>n 


7 i>t iikuc 


nv 


IIKUi 


\oU\ 



Source" Nil" cl.»sNr<nun l*)9(> 



,As liigh as 37 pcrceni of sUidenl leaehcrs sur\ eyed said 
they had been eondueting luilion for over three )ears, an 
indication that main in fact had started trom BA Tear 1 or 
even before the\ enrolled in the Unisersiiv. (Tosc ii> two- 
thirds of students uiitioned three to eight Iniiirs per w eek tiw o- 
ihirds from BA Years 3 and 4). About one-llftli tuiiioiied less 
than three hours as comparetl with sligln!) less than one-fifih 
woikcil more than nine hours. On the \shole. luitiiwi- 
eoiulueiing did not appear to take away mueh lime from 
Students. Mowe\er, the frctjiieney of lra\el was high. i-orl\- 
seven peiveni indeed iiiiti<med twice a week, and .VS peivent 
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lra\e!lcd at least three times weekly (BA Years 3 and 4 
accounted for half). Consequently, the amount of total time 
consumed including truxel lime to and from the luiee families 
could be quite subsianiial. Given the fact that both the tutors 
and lutees are committed to learning in the daytime of the 
weekdays, private tuition was predominantly done either in 
the night lime in the weekdays or in the day lime on Saturdays 
and Sundays. Again, BA Years 3 and 4 had a much strougcr 
preference to arrange tutoring during weekends lover 70 
percent) than other students (40 percent or less). 

Reasons for Conducting Tuition 

Reasons given by interviewees as to why they tuiiioned 
varied. .As ean be scon from Table 4. more than half claimed 
that they needed tuition to supplement their scholarship or 
bursary, in particular those from BA Year 3 and 4. Dip Hd 
Students appear to come more from poorer families. Many 
tuiiioned to help their parents io meet family expenses. Saving 
for holida>s was widely acknowledged, though not a prime 
motive. 



Table 4: Reasons of Coiuluciiiig TuiiKm 



Prognimmc 
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S ource Nil’ das^ro(im Nur\c>. 



Reasons of Not Conducting Tuition 

Most respondents said ihe> did ni>t tuition because they 
had adequate financial resi)urce provided by MOF: i34.2 
percent), or they needed more lime to learn (43. b fH'rcent). as 
shown in Table 5. Si'imc recei\ed extra pocket money from 
parents, especially the younger Years 1 and 2 students. A few 
Ciirned some income as pan-time workers. 



Table Reasons of Not ContlucimgTuiiion 
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Monthly Income from Conducting 
Tuition 

Income from tuition was supplenicniarv in nature. 
shown in Table b, there were exceptional U few cases where 
tutors earned more than $8(K) a inoiuh. Ncarh ihree-quaners 
made S400 or less, typically those from Dip Ed Year 1 whi^sc 
academic qualillcaiion was lowest. A t|uaitcr (22.7 pcrccmi 
earned between $400 and SXOO. Mone\ earned was usuall> 
spent on dail> expenses such as commuting transpon. lunch, 
stationery, enienainmeiu. gift etc. It w as a common complaint 
among BA. 

Years 3 and 4 of their tight budget deri\ed fnmi MOE 
sehol»ii*ship and bursaiy. Tuilitm income helps ob\ iously simic 
students in a way to raise their purchase power, and prtnide 
them access oceasumally to ’luxurious' items, such as buying 
or sharing gifts for eelebraling friends' birthday anniversan. 



Table b; MimihK Income Irom Tuiiuxi 
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4* Discussions and Findings 

In theory, the amount of time which students' spend on 
conducting tuition involves an opportunity cost in that less 
lime is available for learning. Under fixed available time 
conditions, students' learning resulls should eoiTcspond with 
the extent of time dedicated to their studies (Anderson (cd). 
1984). Where distortion to this logic occurs, explanations arc 
necessary as the basis to the understanding of such a 
phenomenon. 

Time Management Conflict between 
Conducting Tuition and Studies 

In his geographical time-space analysis. Torsten 
Huge ■'Strand's (sec Carstcin. Parkes and Thrift 1978) illustrates 
about human limitations in their lime allocation ability. Among 
the man> basic conditions which affects human individuals 
and society, he idcniinos the following features: 

a) The indivisibility of the human being. 

b) The limited ability of the human being (and many other 
indi\i.sib!c entities) to take part in nu)re than one task at a 
lime. 

e) E:\ery activity or la.sk has a duration. 

d) Any movement between points in space consumes time. 

e) Kver> situation is inevitably rooted in past situations. 

Item c) needs furllier ilUistraiion here in iltai present 
and past situations arc linked in one way or another, 
('nnsequenth. in pcrforiiiing an activity, one needs to spend 
time to link it with the prcK ions actions. Overall lime available 
is henee shared beiueen the old and the neu actions, leading 
to a reduced disposable lime to perform the new aeiitin. With 
this in mind, attention iseemred on whether tuition-conducting 
actual ly has affected students' academic pcrlormance. 

Whether Conducting Tuition Affects 
Academic Results 

When student iiactrs \scre asked if eonductitig tuition 
had alfeetcd their studies at the MI*.. .^9 |XTceiu of respondems 
disagreed, in particular the Dip hd siiidcnls. ()nl\ about IS 



percent concurred vvhilsi the remaining 2 ?> percent vsc.'C not 
sure. From our survey, luilion-eonducling students' academic 
ix'rfornumcc was generally belter than non-uiiiiim eonducimg 
.students, as shown in Table The grade distribution of luition- 

eonducling is typical of liial of Geograpin Division. Nil:, 
and can be considered a reliable one. OIThe large number 
who did not speeify the previous year’s oserall grade, most 
were Dip Ed Year I and BA Year I .students. The\ were unable 
to provide this information as they were unregistered with 
the University in the previous year. 

The above results indicate that tuition eoiuluctors out- 
performed the non-Uiilion conductors. There is s«mic 
distortion from the time-space logic in time allncaiioii. it 
assumption is made that both gnaips of siudcinscn|i»\ similar 
terms and conditions. In view of this disu>nion, there arc some 
implications in terms of time management in their hamiling 
of daily activities. These implications are; 

a) Tuition givers see study as a priorilv as ucl! as luilion- 
eondueting which provides them with cxtni income which 
lhc\ need. As such, lime planning is more earefull) earned 
out in order to lialanee these two priority aeli\ ilics. 
Moreover, lime spent on luition-eoiuiuclmg as the whole 
is not excessive. 

b) Non-tuition givers are believ ed to have a less rigorous d<ni> 
time schedule. I'nderstandablv. their time management is 
looser than iuiiion-gi\ ers. and thev enjov more leisure hours 
than luilion-givers either in v\cekend outing or in \v*aelnng 
icicvision programmes at night. 

Table 7; .Awrage ( trade So nvd h> Stiidenis in VaJenii.. ’'le.i! iws'nf, 
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Other Finding's 

|)isiMhuno>u>l umu»n auiducljii^ sUida^ ’ • .1 

Annm^ ilu* HA sUiilonis. liic pn^ptiriu ii ol' uiilion- 
coiKkicuni; NiiuleMiis were imieh hiehcr in ^V;trs 3 aiul 4 
(.inuiml ~U peivenn :is eompared to HA Year ! stiidetils (one 
m h\ei. I here eould He two !•ea^on^ aeeoimlin^ Tor ihi'' 
dilleienec I irsl. the 'tear 1 sludenis were less settling than 
iheir seniors, and were iherelore less prepared to eondiiei 
lulonng Seeoikl. the 'tear 1 suidenis enjo> a new paekage. 
vs hu ll oilers them a lull salars sehente, and allows them it' 
hse more eojiiloiiahiv without rcsi'iiing it> eondiieting Uiiiion 
loi e\lia meonie. I he hitter .ippears to be a nuieh stronger 
e\phjiiaiiv'n iliatt the riisi one In other woivls. the new salarv 
p.ukage ol'tered b\ the Ministrv ol I-.diieatii'n to altraet 
voimgsiers to the loaehing prol’cssion has enabled siudenis to 
be no'te tmane!*ill\ inJependenl. Hut whether they will 
perhtrni hetiet in their studies is \et in be investigjied. 

I evel t»l imtnLii and peteepiion o! teaelnug as a tiiture 
profe'»'‘ion 

'1 h!tv-t|iiarters ol I h; iniervicwees said llie> liUtned 
pnitiaiy '•elu»t»l students onl\ W hilst less than one-rilth taught 
setoiul;n> seht'ol suidents. a lew uiiighi a mi\etl level tif 
prunaiA and seetnular) sehi'ol students. Over pereent 
k hiimeil that the\ taught subieets related to their two majoring 
siil'ieets at Nil-.. In tesponding to whether eondueting tuition 
helfVil ilieni to piepiire lor their leiiehing eareer. more tlitin 
St) peuvnt peieetvevi so Overall, three-quarters iu more ol‘ 
the sii{\e>cd sUklents (d ditlcrenl levels were llrni that ihev 
h.id chosen wuieeilv leaehing as their future eareer. 
( ominiimeni to leaehing was pariieularlv stn>ng among Dip 
1 il students tovei Wl) peiveiil). .\n evplanaiion to Dtp lid 
'tiklenis’ stMinger enmniilmeni to leaeliing ei>iilil he 
oltiibiii.ible to the hu t that 
ainmte.i mimbei weie nnd eaieei changers, 
b I Ml 1 st sltiileiUs had pooiet .\ level lesulis t! . the BA 
Nitulenis. which means their tobt'piioiis were narrower than 
the hittei gioup 



Limitations 

The qucMionnaire survev did not eover deuiils on how 
inierv iewees spent their time such as the number of luntrs 
dailv alhvalcd to their siudv. Aelita! time pUinning was not a 
largeleil issue in the study whieli otltervvise would have been 
iiserul ill eomparing the aeadomie perfoniiance of utiiioti 
eonduetors and non-tuition eoiuIueloiN in tlie el'fceliveness of 
little allocations. .Another point the suid> might have 
overlooked is that siudenis' historical aeademie records were 
not surveyed. A longer record data would prmidc a gretiier 
depth of understanding whether the eurrenll v better siudenis 
were also better students in the past before they even started 
liiloring f('r evira income. Should that he the ease, there is 
evidence of a strong eoiitjniiil> in study pcribrmanee to add 
in the data analysis. 

Private Tuition in Singapore, Where 
Will It Go From Here? 

Tuition eenires and private luition In- indiv iduaK have 
both performed their social function by assisting sUidents to 
score belter gravies asseluu'K are highly evamination-oriented. 
As li'tig as e.xaminaiion grades remain the admission vardstiek 
lor funher siuilies, and the basis in employment reemiimeni 
exercise, private tuition will stay as a vigorous aeiiviiv in 
Singapore. Indeed, private uiitit'ii has been seen by ihe 
government as a supplcnioni to formal school teaching in 
strengthening student.s' weak areas and as a means to upgrade 
their skills eoiiiribuiing to Singapttre's porformance in the 
eurrenllv ei'mpelilive gU'bal market in wliieh the eiiv -slate is 
sironglv tniegraled (see Straits Times, Jan 1W3 and 21 Jan 
.All tliree ei'miminiiv -based govenimeni-led services 
(Chinese Development .Assislanec Council, Singapore Indian 
DevciopmeiU .Assoeiaiion and the Malay eomnnmiiv’s 
Mendakii have, since 1902. set up tuition centres to help 
under-aehievers in ilieii own ciunnumiiv to perft'rm better in 
selu'ols. < )i at least to make students ‘examination sman’ ( refer 
to HCi I ee Hsien l.oong's eommenls iMi eurreiUlv exam smaii' 
'()’ and level'* students in the Straits Times. 29 Max 199(>) 
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Willi curivnl emphasis on creative ihinkins: in schools, 
private tuition ill need to assume a new role in luloring if il 
is to survive because tutors can no lon«:er rely on '10 past- 
year series'. for instance, to ensure imees will perlorm well. 
•Assessment methods creativity will surely ehaiisze the 
scenario of the eiinent tuition world. Can private tutors fulfil 
the rcquiremcni? Aeei>rdin^ lo Dr dc Dono. a specialist in 
ereaiivo thinking, erealivity is a technique, the human brain 
can be trained as a sclf-oreanisine system to information to 
solve problems creativ el V t Straits Times. 27 July lOOOi. Be 
that as il mav. this paii-iimc informal acliviiv as private tutors 
for leriiarv suideius to earn extra income is like! v to siav so 
lone as its demand remains sirone. 

Conclusions 

I'jnphasis on education and examination results in 
Singapore has boKiercd ihe crowib of private tuition in 
Singapore in the past three decades. There is an implicit 
ci>neunenee between parents and the govemmem in their v ievv 
that tiiiii(Mi in addition to formal school eduealion is useriil. 
While parents hope to gain an extra edge l\ir their ehiklren. 
the gov eminent aims m upgrade weaker siudcnts and equip 
ihem with necessary basic skills. Strong demand for private 
tuition has encouraged teiiiarv students to offer their scrv ice 
and earn an ek^ira income. 

This empirical siudy discovers that the reasons wliv 
tertiarv students eonduei tutoring are variivf .\bom half of 
the suidenis in the surveved Instiuiiiop (National Insiituie of 
Lducaluml eondiicl Uilonng. Most students do so for pocket 
monev' to supplement their seliolardiip orbursurv whilst the 
iHherv use the monev for holidavs. help their parents to meet 
dailv expenses etc. Quite unexpeeiedlv. tuition-conducting 
siudenis' academic peifnrmanee has general Iv been belter than 
those who do not take up ihispan-lime job. This is atiribulable 
to the fact that uiuiring as a part-time job has not taken aw ax 
much of then time. More significantly, their sensible lime 
management skills and priority placed on balancing between 
a part-time work and suidx have enabled them to perform, 
with perhaps a saeriliee in enjov ing less leisure hours than 
others. 

Time management is an issue vUiich lias rii^i vet captured 
great allemion <>f leniarv suidenis in Singapore. This issue, it 
properlv atklressed. will be able to help students' acliiev e better 
academic performanee. 
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The analysis of the phenomena of Parkinson in course of school management 

The phenomi;na of Parkiii>»)ii in anii'ic vif';diool m;maizcmcni i'; llic >liacklL*s of >cliool work Thu paN-^aue 
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Zero Tolerance Policy in The United States Public School 
System — Response of School Social Work 

Lina Fong 

Universit)’ of Texas Pan-American 

This paper discusses the holisiie approach school social work responds lo ihe zero lolernnce policy in promormi' 
school safely. Inier\ention ai coinmuniiy level, with parenis and homes, in ihe schoi>l sysiem, with teachers and siudcms. 
will be discussed. 
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Zero tolerance policy-school social 
work response 

Aiiiiression U>wiirds persons and properly, vioicnce in 
our schools, our neighborhoods, and our communities, have 
grown to an alarming level in the last lew tiecades. Notions 
of personal responsibility and the common good have been 
overiakon by the strident assertion of indi\ idual rights. 
\iaimizaiion. and punitive legal remedies. Coun calendars 
arc janimcd. and formal legal procedures have proved unable 
U) keep up with llie load or to provide lasting, peaceable 
solutions (Girard & K(K*1 i, 1906). In the public school system, 
having siiidcnls gun-shooting students and school property, 
and discovery' of drug tralHcking and abuse, have become no 
more new ncv.s. 

In order to achieve the Sixth Nalitnial Educational Goal 
of the L'.S. Dcpartincnl of Education to make every school in 
America free of drugs and vioicnce and ti^ foster a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning by the year 2(KX). all 50 
slates have now passed legislation that complies with the 1994 
federal gun-frcc schoid law. I'his law has directed states to 
adopt zero-tolerance policies on weapons, mandating a 
minimum of oiic-ycar expulsion of any student who brings a 
gun to school. Non-compliance may result in the possible 
loss of federal funding for n slate under the Elcmcnlary or 
Secondary liducation Act. 



Moreover, in the itnplcmeniaiion process of the zero tolerance 
policy, a number of states have surpassed the federal mandate 
and siudcms are being suspended and expelled for a number 
of wider “misbehavior” than legally required. While .some 
slates provide alternative educational system for school drop- 
outs. at-risk students, suspended and expelled students, many 
other stales have no such educational provisions. Moreover, 
the recent rc-aulhorizalion of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act contains provisions tluil allow students u iih 
disabilities to receive the same punishment as non-disabled 
students for offenses unrelated to their disabilities. 

Politicians and the general public, including many 
“cuslodiar educators (Short. Short & Blanton, 1994). 
commonly perceive violence as a disciplinary and law 
cnforccmoni problem, inicrvcniions emerge from this 
perspective include suspension, expulsion, probation, increase 
in security and metal detectors, prison scnloncos. legal 
consequences for parents, and other “gel tough” policies. A 
basic assumption is that punishment will at least remove young 
criminals frmn the school or society. By igni^ring school 
conditions, this crime-focused perspective of school violence 
focuses only on the exclusion, isolation, and punishment of 
chronically disruptive students, the “bad” kids; so that our 
teachers arc able to leach and the “good” students can learn. 
Morrison, cl al.(1994) and other “hnmnnislic'' educators 
{Short, Short & Blanton) have moved the discussion of school 
violence from the crime -ftKuscd perspective to a school safety 
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pcrspccti\c hiiill on a prcNcniion and developmental premise. 
Rather tlian loeiisine iml> (m ihe liisruj^live students, the 
school sal'ciy perspective pi>sliilates that it is the seliool 
conditions that play a major ri>le in provokint;, e\aeerbaiiiii;. 
and reintdreiim aizgiessive siudeiii behavior, espeeiallv amoii*; 
at-risk students. Thus, this perspective eitiphasi/es on creatini: 
a sale, vvelcominii and mimirinii school environment that takes 
into account sludem‘s needs, particularly that orihe at-risk 
and d is ad van tailed students. 

School social work shares the important mission to 
reduce v iolence and to enhance discipline so that schools can 
have peaceful, disciplined environment cemdueive tt> 
education practices. Scliool social worker should make the 
best out (d' the “social control’* effect of the legal backup of 
the /cm iiderance poliev for the school personnel to get tough 
and strict vv iih students displaying violeiU behavior. At the 
same time, however, ihev should help the public and school 
personnel to realize and minimize the potentially negative 
effects of uimcecssarilv harsli policies and praeliee. W liile 
assisting to monitor atul prevent the abusive applieatitui tvf 
such to the detriment of sliidem welfare, school st>cial work 
has the important preventive role to parlieipaie in ongiiing 
assessment and development of pidicies and practices that 
will reailv serv e the goal and function to reduce violence and 
to increase discipline and safety. 

Research on effective intervention 

Research has indicated that intervention based on ihe 
erime-ldeiisetl perspective has resulted in increased eonlliei. 
lower level of implementation, and decreased involvement 
in oiganizalionaleffbils. Studies have repeatedly d('ciimented 
that harsh and punitive diseiplinaiv measures aggravate the 
pi>leniial for v iolence rather than eonm>lling it (liavli, IT. 
T)70: Bsag, AKaiuler, lb9.T. School drop-outs uh<v 

have been ev.pellcii IVtuu school l\>r being regarded as violent 
under the zeriv tolerance poliev are often prone to resort to 
more v iolence. Indeed, Patterson, el a!.( Ihdl i foumi that llie 
revolv ing door ol the juvenile justice sssicm. whereby the 
doiinqiient will get caught back into the svsicin after repeated 
discharges, mav aeluallv increase ilie yi>ung person’s chances 
ol becoming violent eriminals cvenluallv. 

In contrast, iiiicrvcntion bascil tm the school safetv 
perspective has proven its ability to britig about more positive 



tvuieome resulting in fevver droptuiis. fewer ineideiiees ol' 
vandalism and a more disciplined eiivinuimenl w iih drastiealK 
reduced ineideiiees needing discipline ( Bangiovanni. 197^; 
Shoit. Short and Blanton, Johns. C'arr and Hoots. PW.s: 
Cloldsiein. .A.P. lS: Conolev. J.C.. Ouieomc studies 

illustrating successes in these variables in school violence 
prograjiis built from the school safetv perspective across the . 
country can serve to illuminaie the factors associated vviili 
success. 

b'or inslanee, from the evampies of the Disapline 
Management Program in Ohio in liie Mid-\N'esr. the 
Paramount Plan in Paiamouiu. California in the West Cirast; 
llie Project Stress Coiurol School-Based Program in Atlanta. 
Ck’orgia in the South: and the Rcsolv ing Coiilliel ('reulivelv 
Program in New 'I’ork Ciiv. New ^brk in the Past Coast: the 
following variables can be idetuified to be associated with 
success in eotnbaling violence. The program should have an 
eiirlv start and a long-ienn eoinmiimetu for the intended effects 
to come about. The pn)gram needs to be eompiehenstve. 
ilovelopmeiually appropriate, and eullurallv sensitive. While 
strong leadershijt and discipliiiarv policies arc important for 
sLieeess, all the programs show that the active involv emetil of 
teachers, students, parents and the eommunity is critical. Thev 
should be on a concerted front in sharing goals, svsieinalie 
and consistent use of eonsei.juences and public reinlbieemeiit 
of good behavior. Ongoing staff development in the schools 
and iiiicr-agcncy jiaiincrsliip in the eomniuniiv are also helpliil 
to building a stnmg violence prev ention program, 'riiere is an 
emphasis on ongoing use and development t>f data for 
evaluation aiul ennsiam renewal. 

Multi-dimensional, multi-level 
intervention by school social 
workers 

The analysis ot ihe eomponenis ol siieecss in schtiol 
violence programs point lo ihe iinponaiiee of developing a 
comprehensive, mulli-dimensional. ecological approach of 
iiucrvention ( Hai ivotimian. l*^Sn. j>. 1 ; (.loklsiein, 

Harootunlan, Coiu>lcv. I W4: (ioldsiein. C'oiiolev. PJd7). 

Within ihe eoiuevi of ihe I'oiu school social vvork roles 
cited bv (tinsberg t Iddflj of siudeni therapist, eonsiiltant lo 
school personnel, familv pi aetilioner. aiul bniker for 
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comiminiiY resources, school social workers inierveiie ai 
nmlli-levcls: from comimmily, to parents and home, sehool, 
teacher and ihe siiidem. Their uhimaie mission is to foster a 
nurturing school envmMiment wliich will naturally proiluce 
long-lasting discipline that outgrows violence. 

Social work intervention at 
community level 

.Social workers can ser\e on crisis learns, comiiuinily 
uisk forces, to pnn ide many i>f the direct and indireci ser\ iccs 
for coping w ith violence and violence reduction, to participate 
in hearings designed to enforce the ptdieies to immilor 
whether adniinisirators implement them fairly and eqiiilably 
to minimi/e harshness, m allow for exceptitnis wherever 
cireumsianccs allow for and can comrihute itnvards social 
heliermonl of the studenl ( Fairchild, Another critical 

coniributinii of school social workers in reducing and 
preventing violence is by serving tin sehool and comnuiiiiiv 
policy-making L*nmmiiiccs. in which ihcy can help in 
developing ‘Vero tolerance" policy ahinii \ it>lcncc and safely: 
help to idemify school and community risk factors that iniiiaie 
or reinforce violence and vuirk toward addressing liiosc 
condilioiis ihrough the reform or development of related 
policies. 

At the community level, family support service would 
he an example of soluiitMi to achieve the goal of mmedialion. 
while the dcvcl('»pmcnl of less restriciivc child labor law can 
be an ovampic to achieve the compcnsaioiv goal. An 
administrative strategy lhal can he considered for reaching 
ihc goal of prevention is the use tif the Adopl-A- Sehool 
Program; whereby business, serv ice organ i/ali<ins are engaged 
in nuiliially beneficial arrangement with schools. Children 
and vi>iUli from scIkioIs can often l)cncflt through hands-on 
involvemeni vv ilh business praelices, iiuhistrial cquipmcnl or 
adull tutors; mul alst) from involvemeni with pt)siiivc adull 
role imuleK ihrough such eonlaels with the eonimimily 
Through adopting a school, the comimmily organizations learn 
about eooperaiive teaming, objoeli ve-based efforts and 
effeelive irainiiig siralegies. The eduealional dimension of 
enmimiiiily iiitei v cnlinn eim include developmeni and 
pr<inioiion of psychosocial TV programs, while the 
psyelmiogieal dimension ot eomiminitv inlcrvonlinn can 



ineiude program for disturbed children and vtuith. An e.Kample 
of physical dimension of eomnumily intervention is 
development of near school mobile-home vandalism vvaieh. 
Indiana State has demonstrated the siicee.ssful use of the 
"Helping Hand Program" whereby liomes and businesses put 
placards in their window s exhibiting a largo handprint shov\ ing 
children and youth are welcome to go for help when thev are 
teased, attacked or intimidated. Another community program 
to consider is the Restitution Program that has prmed to be 
effective especially for I’irst-timo young (>ffenders. It prov ides 
a way for the vimng offender to make restitution in the form 
of serv ice to the v ictims of crime. 

Wlieiever appropriate, active intcragenev liaison and 
eooperalu>ii would be helpful to address to and be responsive 
to different needs of students, parents, teachers and the sehool 
and the communilv as a wlu>le. 

Social work intervention with 
parents and home 

Inler-I’aeing betvveen the community and the sehool 
systems, parental involvement and home-school collaboration 
are key to success in preventing violence in seliotils. Social 
vu^rkers should promote imeraeiion and sharctl resptmsjbility 
betw een home and scimol u> promote the welfare of students 
and to reduce problems of siudcms. pffeeiive ways of 
information provision, sharing, transfer, can be promoted in 
conjunction with teachers and other school personnel, e.g.. 
providing parents with report cards, nines, phone calls, in 
addition to infrequenl parent-lcaeher meetings. Forms should 
he available for different purposes, e.g., to gel permission 
from parents for release of information of students, to enable 
m>n-eusiodial parent to eonlael student to prmido additional 
ongoing support for the student's development, etc. A feasible 
communication system must he csiahli.shed among teacher at 
school and parent at home; and the studenl/ehiki in general 
ami in regard to speeille behavior and rewards agreed upon 
in panieular, Conmiuniealion alternatives can be increased 
through the use ol newsletters, phone committees, enninuinitv 
hullelin boards, features in newspapers, monthly meetings, 
aiul prov iding resiuirce lists, practical guide to child safciv. 
to parenl.s through school bulletins. School social workers 
sluHild be sensitive to consider the special eiivumstaiiees and 
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needs of working piirenis iuid single parents when sdiedulins 
parcnl-leiieher meetings, c.g., arrangcnicnl and providing 
childcare during parent-child consultation, are some simple 
practical examples to enhance home-school collaboration. 
Parents' strengths can be promoted to empower other parents, 
through such way as iiuiting parents to give talks t>f their 
respective expertise to share with other parents and scluu>l 
personnel. Behavioral and learning problems of siudeius have 
typicallv red need when they know that their parents are active 
in school and they are in alliance with the teacher and the 
sehoi>|. Hence, engaging parents in volunteer programs, such 
as helping out the school for a bake-sale or for a field trip, 
etc. would be helpful : not only for providing service for the 
school, but also for fostering the involvement and the 
development of a sense of beli>nging to the school for both 
the student and the parent. Such involvement and sense of 
belonging has proved to be insiriimenial in rcilucing problems 
of students at school. Other prev entive measures and service 
the school can offer for the parents include sponsoring parein 
training workshop, using the school building as community 
center lor adult education classes, brief familv consultation 
and counseling, etc. 

Social work intervention in the 
school system 

Using a school-wide focus rather than a problem- 
studeni focus has been identified to he a component that 
constitutes success in v iolence prevention program. Successful 
school discipline can he achieved through framing discipline 
as an organi/ational issue. Understanding teacher ami student 
behavior as pan of a larger orgaiii/.aiional context provides a 
belter opporiunitv ii> identify causes of poor suiiienltliseipline 
am! to structure more effective means of dealing with the 
causes. Organizational factors play an important role in 
creating a numiring env ironmeni conducive to good student 
behavior. The crucial kev loan effective total school discipline 
program is coinmitmcni to a plan ol action, w iih shared \ alues 
iiiiumg students, leaehers. parents, and adininistraUns about 
what is acceptable, appropriate behavior in the particular 
school selling. .School practice that heightens student and staff 
involvement has iKvn found to im|>>iiani I'or building a helpful 
sehov)l climate. Activities that increase status, visihihiy. 




recognition and group cohesivcnes.s may decrease Mudcni 
alienation. For example, school social workers can organize 
a school-wide class contest in producing a program (c.g.. a 
skid, a group art design, etc.) that is most effective in 
publicizing and promoting school .safety, and invite the parents 
and the c<mimunily to participate as the judges and the 
audience. Student problems can bo drasiicallv decreased w here 
facLiIiy has created climates of siudcm belonging and 
involvement. Involved slLidenls actively engaged in class and 
inieresiod in classroom acliv iiies stay on-lask at a higher level 
than students less iiucresied and involved (Short and Short. 

Students who dnvp out of school perceive little sense 
of belonging (Ward. H)82). in cffcetivcly disciplined schools, 
students perceive a sense (^’belonging, a feeling that thev are 
recognized and rewarded Ibr their efforts. Hven alicrnative 
scliools have been shown to belter meet student needs than 
regular schools in the areas of self-esteem, social and self- 
actualization (Gregarv & Smith. 1 98.'^). The role ami behavior 
<if ihe school administrator influences the character and 
effectiveness of discipline in the school. The principal's most 
effective role in school discipline may be as a faciliiator of 
teacher initiated discipline (Short ami Short. 1987). The 
v isibility of the principal lt> facilitate the problem-solving 
among scluud parlicipanis that results in collaborative 
approaches to establishing a posiiiv e sch(X)l environment with 
clear expectations for students is recommended (Krakeski, 
1977). 

.■\l the school level, a soiiuitui towards the goal of 
prevenlion is having 24-hour custodial service available. The 
use of Plexiglas w indow s, however, is one t^f the solutitnis to 
achieve the compensatorv goal. The development and use of 
prcscripiivcly tailored course's would provide an ctlucational 
dimensiiMi of rcnicilial intervention. The use of skilled con II id 
negotiators provides a psychological dimension of 
inlervcnlion strategy for sciiool violence. An administrative 
intervention sliaiegv for school vmicncc is t(v consider 
reducing the size of classes to a reasonably controllable size 
effective f(tr leaching, learning and management. While 
having legal rights handbook addresses ihc legal dimension 
(vf intervention strategy: the use of lighting, painting, and 
paving progiiims \v(nikl offer tlic physical dimension of 
inleiveniion strategy lor school violence. 
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Social work infervention with 
teachers 

SiK'iiil workers lui\c an iinporlani role to enlutiiee 
leaehers with the skills and conl'idence lo “lake ehargo"' in 
the elassroom. The use ttfdiseipline manaeenieiu program 
and in-selU)ol aliernalive Icarniniz program as demonslraled 
al ihe Woolover Hi eh Seliool in 1^86*87 would provide 
aliernalive prt^granis to piiniiive in-sehool suspeiisiivn. 
Assertive diseipline is a eompeienev -based appnvaeh lo 
diseipline developed bv l,ee Canter i H^Sl ). Soeiai workers 
ean help teaelier lo insist ondeeenl. responsible behavior iVom 
siudenis. lliroueh means relevant aiul aeeepiable in the 
respeeiive sehool sellings. ,e.g.. eoiisultaiion. wtirkshop. in- 
serviee iraining. ete. Funliermore, teachers ean be helped it) 
realize that thev hav e basie ediieailona! rights in their elass- 
rotMU. i.e.. ihe riglil loeslablish opiinial learning env ironnienls, 
and the right lo determine, request and evpeei appropriate 
behav ior I'rom (heir students. On the other hand, social workers 
ean advoeale lor students having their basie rights in the 
elassroom. These needs, rigliis. and conditions are best met 
through assonive diseipline. in vthieh the teacher 
et)mnuinieaies clear expoeiati oils to suulenis and consisicmlv 
I'ollovv up with appropriate aeiions. While assertive response 
stv le is ulili/ed to set clear limits atid eonsequeiiees. the best 
interest of the suidenls are never violated but rather promoted. 

.■\i the intervention level with teachers, providing 
educational programs to enhance knowlcilge ol ethnic and 
nnnoriiv milieu would oiler one t)rthc preventive solutions 
to increase understanding and rediiee eonlliel. Advocating Idr 
a better teacher-pupil ratio ean be an adminisirjui ve 
eonipensatory intervemion. while acquisition olnew training 
icehniques in psychological skills, e g., simetured learning, 
is a remediation s<-)luiion. In working with the teacher systems. 
Aggression Managoinem Training would be a program 
addressing to the psy ehologieal dimension oT intervention. 
legal dimension of intervention is to provide eonipcnsaiion 
Tor aggression related expenses. A physical dimension of 
intervention vv iih teachers is lo alert them to he prepared w iih 
personal alarm. 

The use ol the Teacher .\ssistanee Tetim (TAT tmKleli 
has proved to be elleetivc. This rel'eis to .1 team ol regular 
ediiealion teaelier meeting on a scheduled basis te g., once a 



week) [o generate solutions lo problem rel’errals iVoin parents. 
Students, and other teachers in the school. Through their 
-screening, the most inlraelable problems will be relerred Ibr 
possible special education services or lor additional 
eoniiminily serviee. 

Problem-.Solv ing Teams involving teachers . school 
administrators, parents, and eomnumiiy prolessionals have 
been effective in culiivaiing and insiiiuiionali/ing problem- 
solving in classroom and eollahoraiion among prolessionals 
and parents at the school level. As a team, for each problem 
si mat ion presented, they define the prt>blem. specify the 
problem, evaluate solutions, follow up and reeyele if 
necessary. Consistent, planned support and resources from 
school system adminisiraiion are eiilieal in maintaining 
i>piimal effeeiivencss of sehoi«l based teams (Short & Tally. 
IWO). 

Social work intervention with the 
students 

When parents and leathers viev\ siudentN as able, 
valuable, and responsible, and invite them to behave 
accordingly, it is not surprising that students accept the 
invitalitMi and evhihil self-discipline. Sclf-diseiplinc is 
nurtured each lime a parent or a teaelier treats a siudeiii with 
dignity, respect, and civility, all within a franiowork of positive 
evpecialions. As a combination of constitutional law and 
ethical praeliee. judicious discipline creates a model that 
empowers. At the level of intervemion with students, it is 
iinportaiii to develop smart discipline plan, using smart 
strategies. Small strategies can include simple, praeiteal ways 
like, vveleome and appreciate a student, write a note, a letter, 
call home to show eneouragciiiont to a student and his/her 
parent(s). asking general personal questions to get them 
acquainted. Another helptul strategy is to transpose enlieal 
comnieiiis. e.g.. Iroin “you are !a/y" io“vtui area liaid worker 
and I evpeei you work that vv ay “ by lurlher establishing rules 
and eonsequeiiees. etc. 

I'l intervemion with suidem'', eieatnig a luiitmiug 
environmem as described above and other simple ineasureN 
siu.li as requiring identification e.ird to eiisuiv sateiy. ate 
evamples ol primary preventive solutions. Ananging tiansler 
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orshil'nni: to u puri-ilnic proiiram. can be an adniinislraii\c. 
comjXMisalojy inlervention siraiegy. Developing interpersonal 
training programs, e.g.. using behavioral modil'icatioii or 
eogniiive leehniquos, provides a psyehologieal dimension ol’ 
inier\enlion in achieving the goal of remediaiimi. W'hile moral 
education will provide an educational dimension oi’ 
iiuervcnlion; the use of seciiril) personnel would he an 
example ol' providing a legal dimension of imer\ention 
strategy. A physical dimensional of intervention strategs 
would be development cit’ student nuirals and grafllti boards 
to allow (or open e\pressii>n of feelings, etc. 

To prevent atoisk stiKlents from reaching the stage to 
be punished w ith suspensitm and e.xpulsion. social workers 
can use multi -approaches to work w ilh students at sceondarv 
and tertiary levels of prevention. Various .student-oriented 
skills training, using approaches like modeling. r<de-playing. 
performance feedback, transfer and nuiinienaiiee of training, 
have proved to he helpful for manv' students. Other approaches 
would be psyeho-dynamieand humanistic intervention, milieu 
therapy, psycho-education, lumianlstie iniervenlion and gang- 
oriented intervention (Goldstein, hlarooliinian Conolev. 
1994). Other programs that have been fouml to be iiselul are; 
aggression replaeenieiit training, problem-solving training, 
empalhv training, situational pereeplion training, stress 
managemeiu. eO'i>perative learning, reeruiting supportive 
nuulels. understanding and using group processes, and so on. 
There are various effective skills that social workers can use 
to help students increase theireognitive and social conipeienee 
(e.g,. in iieademie performance, eomniuuieation development, 
inappropriate masUirbaiion. ihumb-sueking. nail biting, 
eneurosis-eneopresis. suhsianee abuse, sexual behavior), their 
ahilitv to relate with peers (e.g.. shyness and withdrawal, 
aggression, prejudiee). enhancing titeir ability to lelaie with 
adults (e.g.. child maltreatment, running awav, cult 
membership, etc.), and their skills in addressing health 
management issucv of children te.g.. aids, chronic illness, 
tourette s\mlronie. tiaiimaiie heail injury), lilfeetive skills in 
dealing with e\ternali/ing responses te.g.. inattentive/ 
distracted behav ior. iiupuKivit). hv pn’raetiv it v. attention derieil 
hvperaetiviix, etc.), and those with inlernali/ing lesptmses 
(e.g.. anxietv. siiess. feais/plu»bias. obsc'-sive-eompulsiv e 
behavior, low self-esteem, ideinily crisis in homosexual >(jui1i, 
elective imiiism. ilepression. suicidal behav iot. ele.) of 
students, can also be applied (C’olien A lash. 199.^). 



Programs for arbitration, mediation and conflict 
res(du[u>n from within and without school, development of 
peer training peer peace education and mediation aiiu>ng 
Students, have ilcmonsiraied eapaeiiv to prov ide responsiv e. 
iimelv and affordable jiisiiee (Girard <.V Koch. 1996). It is 
guided hy the principle that the tensions inherent in eonniel 
situations, if dealt with ereativelv, can produce jH>siiive results. 
Besides applying these skills themselves, social workers can 
help to develop such skills with student leaders, teachers and 
parents, to help students at risk of suspension and expulsion. 

Prevention of truanev and school drop-out are eriiieul 
to hiing siudent-at-risk back track before the> develop more 
problems and running the risk of suspeiisitin and expuKitin. 
Combating truanev is a way for eommuniiies reach out 
quickly to disalfeetcd young people and help families 
simggling w iih rebellious children. .Students and parents are 
encouraged to he involved in all truanev prevention programs, 
vv bile local law enforcement are involved in truanev rediieiion 
efforts. When the /cm loieranee poliev has to he considered 
to be exercised. svKial workers have an impoiianl role to work 
with teachers, parents, administrators and the siiideiitts) 
eoneerned to exhaust all means to provide cxeeplion and 
ehanee for renewal. 

When the studem. alter all. have to be suspended or 
expelled h\ zero tolerance poliev and practice, social workers 
should help to find and develop alternative programs to engage 
llie student pmduetivelv towards rehabilitation. Intense work 
with the siudcm and his/her familv is critical in reaching the 
impoiianl goal of helping student to get hack on track with 
education, voeationa! iraining. developing work skill and 
habit, using die time being awav from school suspended oi 
expelled as aelianee and a means to equip the stiidenl to work 
their wav hack into the same or alternative educational or 
voealioiitil system. It is inipoilaiu to prevent these ai-iisk 
'‘Indents from further idling, engaging vv ilh gangs, m drilling 
failherand furlhei away into delinqueiie> and crime. 

Conclusion 

.Seiionl social workers have a dv ramie, and challenging 
role 10 plav m working with the iniei active sv stems oi the 
C(Mitnumilv. the parents and home, llie school, the leaehors 
and the students. I heir goal is to ensure that the broad goals 
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of ihe zero tolerance policies and practices to reduce \ iolenee 
and to promote discipline can truly be reached: and that the 
abusive use of suspension and expulsion to be the end rather 
than the means be prc\cntcd. More important, school social 
workers are charged with the inipoiTani mission to help 
building a nunuring environment that can truly bring peace, 
justice and gciuiincK prt)moie siudciu wcifurc in a welcoming, 
safe, disciplined school, lumic and communii\ cmironmcni. 
Much has been done, and vcr> much more still needs be 
done ahead, starting from each school in the local 
communities, expanding across dilTcrcnl states and the entire 
nation. As much as there Is still much to learn fnun other 
countries. hopcfull> the experiences in the I'niied States can 
provide helpful referenee to mher eouiuries. 
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Analysis of the L’ndertakinj; of the Family Education 
in the Mainland of China Since the Reform and Opening 

In Ihc mai aland ol' China \\o ha\c made ereai progre'<v in ihe eaiKC ul ihc faiiiiK ediicaiion since >hc rclunn 
and opening, This article aims m drasv an outline (d'liie udsance ol the I'amily education in the mainland China and Ui 
ajial\/.e the factors inlluencing this progress, hy means of aiialssis of the literature and direct e.xpcrience. 
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Future Development and Characteristics of Science Curricula 
in Hong Kong Sccondarv' and Primary Schools 

Tliis paper inlonJs u> look al \\lnit iv happenin*: and v^hal will happen m the Ht'*iii: Konii priniarv and seeond;tr> 
science ctirrieula I'rtim now to the >eafs bevond 2000. What arc the maun trends m tlie utu ld ahoni science education 
Are there an> new ulobal direeiioiis.^ 11 >cs, is Hony Konv: reiulv lor tlie eiumirc ’ 

Tliore are several innovative curriculum projects bcini: initiated in Hon^ Kong. In prinuirv education, a new 
General Studios iGSi aimeulum has been implemented in emph;isi/ing tni die iiitegralion ol } prinuirv subjects; 
SeieiKO. Stieial Studies and Health Hdiiealion. In the seience eomponem ol GS. more emphases iiuvc been placed on 
the imer-relationship between STS as well as issues concerning our env iixuiinent. In seeondarv ediieaticm. a new 
Integrated Science svHabus has been devdtiped recent lv t'or implcmcmiitnni in the >ear 2(KK), placing strong etnphasis 
on science invesiigaiive work which develops suidenis' prorteietieios in science process skills, and pa> ing due respect 
lo veiiical integration between GS and IS. In tnher science subjects at higher levels, investigative work involving 
process skills and studies on the nnpaei oi Seience and [cehiudi»g\ on ^oeiotv and environniem constitute ».c;.:*ri^.int 
elements in the (uiurc revved ciirrieula. Another hot topic is Inlormaiion TeehnoU»gv Hdueation. currenih the Hong 
Kong Govcrnmeni is m lull swing to promote u to seeondarv and primafv schools. 
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Implementing Language Teaching Innovations 
in Hong Kong: the Case of the Bridge Program 

Ngar-Fun Liu Laurence Goldstein 

Hong Kong Polytechnic University University of Hong Kong 

In rc>pon>e lo rocoEnnicndaiions on-diicaiion C onmiission Report 4, ilie Hong Kong ('fO\ernmcnt [-.dncaiion 
Departmem sponsored a Bridge Program targeted on the 30"o (estimated) of the secondary school populatioit deemed 
able to pmfii from ha\ mg Lnglish medium instruction ( l;Ml ) for the w hole ciirrieulum. A concerted elVort was mounted 
bv some publishers and educational organi/aiioiis to design the three-month curriculum, and lo produce lexis and 
training programs for teachers. As w ilh ,so many previous educational initiatives in i long Kong, it is the iinplemcntaiion 
that hits proved ha/ardoiis. On the basis ofimerv iews with teachers, and with others involved in the implemeiuaiion of 
tliis program, wc suggest reasons why an innovaiorv initiative has met with resistance. Why is it difficult to get gov>d 
educational idea.*^ off the ground in Hong Kong? Are there some inherent defects in the system? Thc.se questions arc 
panicularK relevant tvidav ns the Clovernmenfs policy on niine.se medium instruction (C'MI) - the other side of a elear- 
cut language poliev - has once again met with rcsisiaiicc from some scliools. teachers and students. 
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Introduction 

Ttilk in Liiglish to a taxi driver or lo a university siudeiil 
in Hong Kong and ihe chances are ihal you will he tiiet with 
a stare (d‘ blank inconipieliensiini. Why? Hong Ktuig is a 
cosmopolitan city; it thrives tni servicing intcrnalional 
commerce; it is a iraile eiuidiiil between Hast and West; there 
arc street signs, films, newsptipcrs, television pn^gninis in 
linglisli -- all easily accessible resources w liieli are not fully 
exploited. Hnglish is a compulsory subject in primary and 
scctnidary schools and nuisi sectuidary suhjccl lexibooks arc 
ill baiglish. yet it plays little everyday comniunicalive role in 
oi tuitsiile scliool and the general standard of 1-nglish is 
perccplihly povir. Many cxplanalunis for this have been jnit 
forward. But the hoiumi line is that, in the case ol language 



education and iraiiiiiig. the system has failed tv' deliver the 
expected results which many in our community wish U> see. 
This is not fv'r want of good cdueulivinal ideas — nuiiiy ol' 
them have been pul forward in recent years. .Sometimes Midi 
ideas are received wiili enthusiasm yet. in ilie end. liiey fail to 
get carried through. There are various fuiidamenta! problems 
that need to be addressed, liducationalists will be familiar 
with many of these: large clas> si?e. lack of trained linglish 
teachers, oppressive vu'ikload and inadequate support for 
piv'fessiv'iial development. One could also iiuc.-.tioii how 
realistic om comnuinity’s expectations arc. 

In this paper, we li'ok at vnie recent example of 
initiatives mu gelling carried through - the implenienuiiioii 
of a "Bridge Program", designed to help diililrcn at ilie 
beginning I'l secondary schovil to reach a linguistic siaiidanl 
siillicicm lo enable iliem to pursue their school studies in the 
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medium of Hnelisli. Wo report a survey oJ ilic \ie\vs of 
teachers w ho have participated in ilic pmgrani. The theoretical 
iindeqiiiming oftliis immersion program was sound. A great 
deal of time and numcy was expended in producing suitable 
textbook materials and training programs. Yet. to date, uptake 
has been poor. 

It appears that it is still the Government's stated polics 
that CMl (Chinese medium instruction) and I£M1 ilinglish 
medium instruction) slu>uld run in tandem, but the present 
jx>liey is that CMl should be given priority since the majority 
of teachers and students simpK cannot teach and learn 
effectivels in tiuglish. Thiise schools that wish to retain HMI 
have to demonstrate, among other things, that at least of 
their Seeondaiy One intake are capable of learning effectively 
in English. At the litne o( writing, more than 20 schools have 
been refused permission to continue with EMI. and this has 
led to acrimony: teachers, parents and students feel that thc\ 
have been unfairly refused to do what the\ believe is best lor 
themselves. The problems with the implementation of this 
policy has e been widely publici/ed and ss ill not be discussed 
in this paper. The general point sse are making is that 
successful implementation of any policy requires a fair and 
realistic mechanism wliich is desiscd in conjunctiiMi with 
schools and teachers, and unless the Education Department 
is prepared m consult and collaborate with teachers, then ans 
innosators initialise is unlikels to succeed. In other ssortls. 
an cducaiion polics has to be iheoreiicalls sound, but it also 
needs to be economically, politically and praclicalls sound. 

One can remain tiplimislic lhal svhal the past 
goscrnmciu failed to achiese -- a young population with a 
significant proporiii>n of genuinely bilingual or trilingual 
speakers -- the .SAR (Special Administrative Region) 
government mas delis er. on the reastmable assumption that 
it has a clear perception of Hong Kong’s needs and is firmly 
committed iti a polics id' promoting excellence in languages 
(including English) as a means of ensuring iliat young people 
in Hong Kong ssill be able to comnumicalc personalis and 
prolcssionally. in international, nuiiiiculiural and nuiliicihnic 
settings. 

Background to the Bridge Program 

Mans Hong Kong secoiuiars schools began to use 



English as the medium of instruction in ilic late bO's and carls 
7()'s, at a time sshon Hong Kong ssas emerging as a major 
trading centre. This total immersion seemed to he the best 
ssas to learn linglish sshen secondars educaiiiut svas a more 
elite affair. Ecss people complained because this ssstem 
produced a small bilingual group svho could deal ssith the 
outside ssorld effeciis-cly in English. But ss iih the extension 
of secondars- and higher education franchise, this polics began 
to fail to meet the educational needs of most students. Today, 
the majority of students base trouble learning in a language 
ihes rarely use outside school, ,\'ol being able to easily 
comprehend their textbooks and the language in which they 
arc instructed results in an imposcrishment of students' 
educational experience. 

In 19S6, the Government Education Department 
declared lhal it ssould encourage and help schools to sssiich 
back to CMl. But parents and schools did not fasour that 
policy because f-lnglish proncicncy was (and still is) scidels 
regarded as a key to success. In lV-)4, only about of 
Hong Kong's .V>2 secondary school- use Chinese to teach all 
subjects ( Rosario, 1 9^)4 ). The rest claim to be finglish schools, 
but in practice. Classroom instruction is in C'hinesc or a mix 
of Chinese and English; formal elements such as textbooks 
and examinations arc in English. Teachers and students in 
these schools spend an excessicc ainoiml of lime with text 
translation, when page after page is heavily glossed in Chinese 
(Johnson and Lee, ldS7). There is a generally agreed failure 
to achieve accciMahlc standards of both Cliincsc and English 
(Goldstein and Eiu. 1 W). 

In 19 . the Government appioved a language 
streaming policy which in theory would improve the situation. 
Aim S of the Education and Manpovvci Branch's ( 1 99.^ ) .S‘< 
lufucatinn in llon\* Kofr^: Suncmen/ o/Anu.s raui\: "While 

schools arc free to decide whicli language -- Chinese or 
linglish -- to use as the medium of instruction, they arc 
encouraged ti^ adopt Chinese, since this will in general lead 
to more effective teaching and learning, fhey arc also 
expected to make clear and consistent use in each class of 
cither Chinese or l.nglish. rather than a mixing of both 
languages". 

In line with what was recommended in Education 
(Commissions (1990) Repon No. 4. litis language streaming 
ptilicy states that at llie end of primarv school, students vuuild 
be placed in eilltci the Chinese or l-.nglish siream by means 
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of a le.sL This means iluii 70^^ of secondary school children 
s\t)ukl bcnefii from suidy in C^liIlc^e widi Hntilish as an 
ordinaiN subject wliile the other o0'"< could prtUn from stud) 
in English. This 3(K-< (a ver>' rough figure) would iheoretieuliy 
be near the necessary threshold to benerit from learning in 
Luigi ish. 

In order to make the iraiisiiion from Chinese to lingiish 
insiniciion less painful for the 30*^ t and ilieir teachers, a ihrce- 
moiuh Bridge Program was recommended, this to take place 
at the beginning of secondaiy schooling. Tiie Bridge Pn^gram 
was coneeised as main things at once, ll was envisaged as a 
series of subject textbooks to be written in easy Lnglish and 
which ineorponite an inimersion approach. It was also 
cinisaged as a eiirrieulum that teaches some new content as 
well as ree\eles what students have a]read> leanii in Primary 
Six. Recycling in Knglish content that is already familiar is 
e(U)sidered a gentle means towards impnning proficiency in 
the language. 

According to Keung and Law t p;9.S). the rationale for 
the Bridge Program has its ixxUs in the "language across the 
eurricukun" approach advocated in tlie BulltKk Report ( 197.^) 
in the L'K. This upprtnich reeogni/cs that language is at the 
heart of the learning process in each subject and that language 
leaching should therefore cross over all subjects. English 
medium teaching and learning also found its jusiificaiion in 
successful language immersion programs abroad, Immersi<Mi 
learning is seen as an cffeeiise way of achieving high 
pnM'ieiencs in a foreign/seeond language. 

The aullu^r'^ of this paper ha\e been in\»>lvcd with 
writing a series of texts as part of this ihree-nionih Bridge 
Program for Seeondarx One. These texts arc in Imegralcd 
Science. Mathematics. English. Eet)nomic and Public AlTaiis. 
S(K'ial Studies. Ilisiors and Geograpin . The s\ Mabus in each 
subject is roughls that of the regular first throe months in 
SeeiMidaiy One plus stmic revision of Prinuny material. These 
texts aim to ease siiideiils inu^ English by using the subject 
eoniem as the \ chicle for English language aeiisiiics. 
gradually inirculueing the siuileni to new grammar and new 
\<K‘abulan. 

We liaNC described elsewhere the llieoreiieal 
foimdaiions on which the design of this series of textbooks is 
founded (Goldstein and lau, 1994). We base also expK'ied 
the rationale I'or the seemingls eliiisi pokes niainiaiiiing 
liMI esoii for a proportion of the population and the cuniculai 



implications of the Bridge Program (Goldstein and Liu, 1995). 

In this paper, we shall k»ok at the issues involved in the 
implemenlaiion of the Bridge Program and consider the was 
kirssard for building a stronger English language Ibundalion 
for effect ive subject learning b\ Secondary Otic students 
idenlified as suitable for EMI. 

Great Initiatives Get Lost -- 
A Recurring Problem? 

An innovation can fail to be adopted b\- .schools or. esen 
if adopted, can fail to be properly implemented in the 
classroom (Morris. 1996). Among such initiatives in recent 
years base been the aeiiviiy approach to learning, cre^ss- 
currieiilar guidelines, soeiiil studies, liberal studies (adopted 
by fewer than 10^7 of sch(H)Is) and a range of initialises 
specifically concerned ss iih language teaching. There are 
various possible reasons for the failure of an initiative: it c<uiki 
rest on a pi>or theoretical basis — tir be .something that sounds 
fine in theors. but ill suits the practical needs of the local 
sssiem. it could be given inMifricicni suppe^rt or assigned an 
imrcalisiie lime-frame by the Education Depanmcni. There 
mas have been poor coordination between planners and 
implemeniers ( teachers i. inadeijuaie eoiisuliaiion with 
leaeheiN at the planning stage as seetns to base been the ease 
with the recent proposals for a Target Oriented Curriculum 
(TOC ). Or perhaps teachers, principals or parents simply lack 
eniliusia.sm fora ness initialise, has ing become jaundiced by 
the repealed failures of past ones. Broadls speaking, an 
initiative may he inirinsicalls unsound, and therefore doomed 
to failure, or it might be good and sound, but fail because 
there is a faults link (or links) in the complex chain from 
promulgation to emltusiaslie reception in schools. 

The Bridge Program was part of the Education 
Department’s resp<msc to the perceived general deeiine of 
English standards among school children. Immersion Iciuning 
was seen as an effective was of achieving high prorieieney in 
a loieign/seeond language and the Bridge Program was a was 
of facilitating language transfer from Chinese to English 
among .Seeondars One students. 

The l:dueaii{)n Depart mem was supposed to work 
ekisels together with the former Institute of Language in 
lidueation (ILL), llie British Council ami a contracted 
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publisher (Jurini! tlie planning, design, wriling. (rialling, 
icachcr training and final use of the Bridge Program. 
However, as documemed in Knott ( P)95). the partnership did 
not niateriali/e and little eollaboration took plaee at any of 
the stages. 

What the Ediiealion Department did was u> pro\ide 
speeial Bridge Program syllahuses written by their subject 
specialists. Some of these were highly detailed; some were 
ridieiilousiy llimsy (Knott, 1995). Publishers and autluMN weie 
then left on their own to produce texts which were supposed 
ti> embody an immersion approach and linguistic integration 
across all subjects. \ letter fix>m the Director of llducation 
actually slated that ’'Wt>rk on the preparation of guidelines 
for schools and on the design of appropriate teacher training 
activities ... is proceeding quite separately form the wi)rk of 
the publislier." (quoted in Knott. 1995; 226). This lack of 
collaboration jeopardized the success of the Bridge Program 
since the so-called teacher training activities (a one-off 
seminar) did not include the contracted publisher's materials 
teachers would actually be using as the basis of their lessons. 
.Neither was tt)c liducalion DeparlmenI involved in any way 
in the trialling of the materials. These first texts by the 
contracted publisher were the only ones available on the 
market in 1994 — the year the Bridge Program was I'irsi 
adopted in ten schools. 

By the end of 1992. it had become clear that the 
contracted publisher's materials v\ere far from satisfactory: 
the English used was uncontrolled ami perceived as too 
difficult for most students, ami their authors, mainly from 
overseas, had very little e.vperieiice of local needs and 
predilections. An alternative sot of texts (see Goldstein and 
Liu. 1904) was conceived by another publisher with the 
explicit goal of introducing unifcnni and tightly controlled 
English across the eurrieulum. We can only speak here of llie 
lalter program ihencefoilh we shall refer to this as the "Second 
Program"). This latter series made its debut one year after 
that of the contracted publisher. It was an ainhitious and 
inniw alive program titat i>uglit to provide a better learning 
experience for .Secondary One students who arc learning 
Ibrough the medium of Pinglish. 

However, the uptake ol both sets ol commercial Bridge 
Progiam texts has so far been pom’ and lliere seems to be a 
declining interest in implementing it. Pari of if)e ieast>n hes 
with the coniracteti publishers' texts vvhieli were first out and 



received very poor rev iews. thus predisposing teacheis against 
the Bridge Program. Chan, Hoare and Johnson ( 1997: 6.^), 
whose sillily of HMl impleinentalioii surveyed teachers and 
students in more than 50 schools, states that "this fact no doubt 
aeeoimls for il)C decline in the use of published Bridge 
Programs". 

This is not to say that schools and teachers do not think 
the Bridge Program is a good idea. On the ei>ntran. our own 
teacher surv ey indicates that the need for a bridging program 
which cases the transfer from CMl to EMI is well recognized, 
feachers believe that the Bridge Program is a sound education 
initiative because ihey sec a gap between Secondary One 
students' English standard and the texts and English language 
instruction they are supposed l(^ learn from. They believe 
that a Bridge Program w ill help students learn better, hi fact, 
as reported in Clian. Hoare and Johnson ( 1997). 40S of the 
schools surveyed used their own teacher-developed materials 
or adapted regular textbooks for britlging purposes. 

Hav ing established that there have been problems at 
the initial stages of the Bridge Program, v\e attempted to find 
out vvliat obstacles lay in the path of its implementation. In 
order to find the answers, we surveyed both teachers w ho are 
using the "Second Program", and those wlio, hav ing tried the 
eontraelcd publishers' program, abandoned it. 

Survey Findings 

The survey instruments used were a ijucslionnairc and 
in-depth interviews with five icaehers. The sample for the 
questionnaire survey was 60 teachers fiom 15 schoi>ls who 
had used Bridge Program texts in various siibjeeis. There 
w as a response rate of 44'r but only 22 responses were 
complete and useable. 

'lable 1 shi>ws the number of teachers for each subject 
and the numbers wlio used the different texts. Only three of 
the teachers have used die "Second l^rogram", and as a result, 
the findings o( the questionnaire survey represent mostly the 
views of teachers who have u.sed the contracleil publisher's 
lexis. This imbalance in the sample is due to the fact iliat at 
the time of iliis survey, the conn acted puidisher's texts, being 
die first out. had a larger market share. 
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Tabic I: Number ol ic;iciiers who h;i\e used Jiffereni subjecl 
icMbooks by ditTcrent publishers 



Subject 


No. of Teachers (ToiaI:22) 


English 


5 


Intcgrnied Science 


5 


Geography 


5 


EPA 


3 


Maths 


3 


History 


3 



Publisher 


No. of Teachers (Toial:22) 


Contracted publisher's Program 


19 


"Second Program" 


3 



The qucslionnairc was designed lo find answers lo ihe 
following questions; 

* Was the Bridge Program's ihrce-monih lime-seale realistic? 

* Wore the Bridge Program syllabuses properly integrated 
with the rest of the Secondary One syllabuses? 

* Was the language used easy l\ir siiideiits? 

* To what cMeiu have ilie lc\ts benefited students' use of 
Hnglish? 

The in-dcplli inter\ iews were conducted to further elicit 
teachers’ reaction to llic Bridge Program, in paiiiciilar. lo w hat 
they regard as the most serious obstacles to impieinentation. 
We selected from the qucslionnairc respondents live tetichcrs 
f(^r the interview — three have abandoned the eoiitraclcd 
publishers' Bridge Program texts and two have been using 
the "Second Program". 

The llndings of the questionnaire sur\c\ and inters icw>. 
representing mostly the views of teachers who hav e used the 
contracted publisher's texts, arc summari/cd in the following 
paragraphs. 

Problems mtfi uUe^rathn with refill! ar 
Secondary One syllabuses 

The main problem, as pointed out by all respondents, 
is one of integration orconiinuiiy with regular Secondary One 
syllabuses. This llndiiig k coiroboraletl by C'han. Hoare and 
Johnson ( whose study ol I:M1 implementation .suneyed 
teachers and students in more than 50 schools. Teachers 
referred lo the difficuliy o\' gtung back lo their regular 



sy llaluises and textbooks after the three mmitlis. This problem 
is acute in all subjects, except in the case of English. W'iih 
these subjects, a common complaint s\as that the degree of 
overlap between the Bridge Program texts and ihe regular 
lexis has made ihc organizalioii of leaching and learning 
extremely "messy". For example, the same topic may be 
covered at differenl depths in ihc iwo icxlbooks and teachers 
had lo make judgmeius about what to leave out and how to 
merge the very differenl lexis. Imagine ihe confusion this 
caused teachers and sludeiiis w ho had been accustomed to 
very simcUircd lessons dictated by icxlbooks. especially the 
students who at the same lime were trying lo adjust to English 
medium learning and secondary schtxMing in general. 

In Ihe cascof iho English text in the "Second Program", 
the iiuegration or coiuinuitv problem is noi one of ct^niem 
but approach. Teachers reported that it was lough returning 
to the standard text after the more lively, unhuttoned approach 
of the Bridge Program. In the Bridge Program text, there is. 
for example, much more parlicipuiory oral work and nnieh 
less orieniaiioti toward examination than in the regular text. 
After the three nionihs. teachers fell as if the "honeymoon" 
was over wlien they had lo go back lo ihcir regular lexi. 

Problems with overloaded syllabuses 

All leadiers surveyed, except English teachers, revealed 
dial not only w as iliere insiilTicieni lime lo Ihiish die Education 
Dcparmiem's ihree-month syllabuses crammed inlo the 
icxlbooks. there was also insufficieiU ume left lo cover the 
rest of the obligatory Secondary One syllabuses. Chan. Hoare 
and Johnson { 1997) also noted ibis problem in their study of 
EMI and bridging in Sectnidarv' One. Many teachers also felt 
that three months was a quite insufficient time for children 
(at least those in Band II and below) to make the king of 
progress in linguistic competence that w as expected of them. 
To many practising teachers, syllabus overload is a familiar, 
recurring problem in cuiTieiiluni planning in Hong Kong. 

There were financial implications too, An extra set of 
texllHH>ks is costly, ev eii if it w ere not adopted for all subjects 
as it was designed to be. Why should teachers recommend 
two sets of textbooks when substantial parts of them would 
be left umoitchcd? 
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Problems with Bridi(e Program textbooks 

Tlic Icaclicrs \sc intc^vio^^cd poimctl out that one of 
llic ohsuiL'Ics to Hridgo Program imploincnuiiion was 

the hidv of suitable materials or ieMhot»ks. It was apparent 
from tlic "Bridge Program Kvaluaiitm" section of ilie 
questionnaire that the comracted publishers’ te\is were not 
working. 

In the c|ucslionnaire, teachers were asked to rate ten 
sUiteinents on a scale ot I (Sirom:ls atnee) to 7 (SirtmeK 



negative, in particular those given t<.» statements 5. 7 aiul 
10) concerning active learning, classroom aiinosphcre aiul 
c.Norei.ses in the texts. 

It is obv ions that factors other than the te\tb(^ok used, 
such, as the teacher's linglisli proficienev, his/her appi(»ach 
aiui leaching style wmild hav e inlluenced the rating of these 
simcmenis. However, the Britige Program texts of ihe 
contracted publisher, designed to emhodv a certain 
methodology, seemed to have failed to benefit simlents' use 
of I’nglish or to kick stall a ciuriculum reform as was expected 
of them. 



hitiure 1 : Tcaelu.rC mean ralines of the ctt'eeii\ene'.s ol ihe Bridge Program 



Siroiliilv 



1 . Pupils were nu^re w w!mg to ask e|uestions in laiglish 

2. Pupils were more willing to answer questions in I-nglish 

3. Pupils had a more active learning role 

4. Pupils enjov ed the learning more 
3. Ptipils learned the subjeei heller 

b. Pupils did better in lesls/examinatitms 
7. rhe class atmosphere vvas more lively 

5. Trr (teacher talking lime) was reduced 

b. The language tif the texts vvas easier for mv pupils 
10. The exereises in the texts were more challenging 



Sironglv 

disagree 



.3.1- 



disagree). The\ rated siaiemems ahotil leaching and learning 
using the Bridge Program texts, comparing the situation to 
previiHis years when these texts were not av ailable. 

h’igure 1 shows the mean ratings of the ten siaiemenis. 
Obviously these mean ratings were tabulated across subjeeis 
which obscured the dilTcicnccs among vamuis suh|ccis. 
However, the general pattern shov\s that the ratings were 
mostly nciiiral, indicaliiig that the texts were perceived as not 
having a positive el feel on learning in the linghsh medium. 

As shovMi in Pigure l.the most 'positive'' rating was 
a po(^r 3.S luul was given to statement b ('Hie language of tlie 
texts was easier t«>r mv pupils). .Some ratings were ralhci 



reaehors also eonimented on various aspects o| the 
levlbooks. Some content teachers were iM llio opinion that 
ihore was Uui much eoneenliation on language and therel\>re 
insufficient focus on content, in certain suhieels. such as 
Hisiorv, ilie eonleni malerial simply did not deliver the 
integration ol concepts that is eeniral to the subject. (The 
liiluealion Department's sOlabus guiilelines are parllv 
blame.) Other eommeiUs eoneern students' boredtmt 
(presumably uninspired bv the texts), voeahularv dilfieullv. 
lack t»f examples lor class and homewoik aeliviiies and 
various kimls of eriois m the lexis. 
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Problems with insujficient support from the 
Education Department 



!oi ul' work lo do in crcuiing axsarcncss. among L’onicm 
icachcrs, of ilu* imp<iriancc ol building a solid language 
loLindaiion in Secondary One forelTeeiive subject learning. 



Another implenicnialion obstacle was insufrieienl 
support t'roni the Hdueation Depaiimem isi lenns ol'prai :iea! 
training and pedagogic advice. Those teachers interviewed, 
as well as those in Ketmg and Law's ( I Wb) stud\. expressed 
a strong desire for practical support such as sample resource 
materials outlining how bridging can be done. Teachers 
pointed out that the Ldueation Department's usual one-off 
.seminar and the Bridge Program booklet were only useful 
for a conceptual understanding of bridging and immersion 
teaching. Classroom-based training sessions which deal w iih 
the day-to-day issues and problems of leaeliing in the medium 
of Lnglish would be nittre welcome. 

Chan, Hoare and Johnson ( 1997j. in his study of LMl 
in .Secondary One. found that only 5^-r of the 60 sclic^ols 
sutxeyed have teachers s\ho have attended ilie 16-week HMI 
ciHirse offered by the Hi»ng Kong Institute of Lducaiion. lie 
also found that only 20'f of the sehoi>ls have teachers who 
have used the British ('ouncil's video-based teacher training 
package specifically produced feu' bridging. This suggests 
tlmt the Ldueation Department has yei to give its fullest 
sLippm't to schools and teachers for effective implementation 
of the Bridge Program. 

Teachers were td the opinion that suppim shtnikl also 
include monitoring, both of the use of the Bridge Program 
and of teachers' perceptions and attitudes towards it. A strong 
monitoring regime would encourage schools to ensure that 
leacliers were pro|vrl\ trained and that evaluation eriieria were 
esiahiislied. With these in place, teachers would he more 
commilied lo siieecss in the use of the Bridge Program. 

Backing from principals and suhjeet panels was also 
seen as essential to sueeessful Bridge Program 
implenicnialion. Although Chan. Hoare and Johnson ( 1997) 
maintains that eonieiu teachers recognized their responsibiliiv 
for the development of (heir students' Lnglish hmguage 
jimneienev. it was clear from our cjucstiomiaire and interviews 
that this may not be the case. It seems that content leacliers' 
altitudes towards the role id langitage in the learning process 
have not been adequately addresseil. Some fell that language 
was not their business and vu>uld ob\ iously prefer lo cover a 
lot of eomcm rather than pay attetiiion to luiglish language 
use. This suggests that the Ldiiealimi Department still has a 



The Future 

It has not been the Lducaiion Departiiieiii's poliev to 
work closely with publishers, but this policy will have to be 
reviewed in the ease of future innovatorv initiatives which 
the Depamnent w ishes to promote, if the Dcpartnieiii Is serious 
about seeing the pedagogical precepts it favours aeeuralelv 
reneeted in the texts that publishers produce. 

Refining the Bridge Pro}>ram in the li^ht of 
comments and criticisms from teachers who 
have used the materials 

Many teachers complained that the language of the 
Bridge Program texts was loo diffieiili: others that it was loo 
easy. The obv ions reason for this spread of \ iews is that there 
is a w ide spread of average language ajitiiude among the 
various secondary schools using the Bridge Program (ranging 
from the top of Band 1 to Band 111 -- we have even heard ol' 
its use in Band V schools). At present, some schools (ant! 
individuals) secni to be using the Bridge Program as a means 
to bringing siudcnis up to the MIGA (Medium of Instruction 
Grouping Assessment) standard, rather than using it with 
children who have already reached tiial standard. 

.Such a laisscr-faire altitude no longer prevails: firm 
measures have been taken to ensure that onlv the .'(Kr most 
lingiii.stically capable will be eligible lo study in Hnglisli. 
However, there may be many other suidcnis v\ ilh a wide spread 
of linguistic abiliiv who wish to use these icvts to upgrade 
their standard of Hnglisli. Hence, some re-vv riling would he 
desirable to ensure that the texts can be used more llcxibly. 
Some siudcnis. forextimple, require nuieh firmer guidance 
on doing class ticliviiies and lionicwork exercises. 

Some teachers linnid that llie svllabuscs for some 
Bridge Program subjecis were poorly conceived. Certain 
sv llabuses (e.g.. History ) lacked eoiiercnee, ami little allenlion 
seemed to have heen paid lo the place o! this content in the 
overall Seeondarv One History syllahus. As we indicated 
earlier, ihis'mav entail the lulneaiion Department going back 
to the drafting board 
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further rcintorccnieni of ihe Bridge Prouram 
philosophy w mild bo achieved if writers of the ivinilar pi>si- 
Secoiular> One texts aspire to the BriJiie Proiiram uoal of 
imroducing Liniform and tightly conirt^llod English across tlie 
euiTiciiluin and paid a lot more attention to coninuinieaiion. 
to the use of language for learning eoniem material. 

Givi ft" implementation a better chance 

Teachers complained that ilie Bridge Program seemed 
io be a stand-alone project; that little attempt had been made 
to properly integrate it into the mainstream ^iecondary 
syllabus, and that insuffieicnl consideration had beengi\cn 
to the disirihuiion of work o\er the Near. One obvious means 
of better integrating Bridge Program texts into the Secondarv 
syllabus would be to let the Bridge Program texts lake over 
tlie whole of the Secondary One syllabus. 

An aliemalive would be to reduce the amount of content 
learning recjuired of children in Secondary One. Easing of 
eonlenl load would have two benefits. The first is that 
foundational content at the beginning of secondary seliooling 
stands a better chance of being learned well if properK paced. 
At present, many children are "getting off to a bad start" and 
will struggle thereafter. The second is that vital time would 
be freed up for active language learning. If a situation arose 
in which the CMl schools were able to pack considerably 
more content into Secondary One than EMI schools, this 
would clearly be unacceptable to teachers and parents. The 
remedy seems to be to advocate a content reduction generally 
in Secondary One, irrespecliNc of language of instruction. 
CiiNcn that, in the near future, a sizable proportion ol educated 
Hong Kong children w ill he expected to be trilingual, there 
does seem to be a good case for laying strong linguistic 
Inundations at the oui'^et. Tonified with goiKl language 
abilities at the end of Secondaiy One, it is rciisonable lo assume 
ihai progress in content learning in Secondary Tnno and 
siihse(]uemly w ill be rapid, so that the Secondar\ One ’ dericit" 
can soon be repaired. 

Apart from the practical considerations outlined above, 
it is necessarv to create a jmsiiiNe atiiitide towards the Bridge 
Program philosophy. Stibieei teachers need to be perstiaded 
of the "language across the currietiliim" approach - langtiage 
underlies all stihjcet learning, though jvrhups to a lesser extent, 
it might be argued, in subjects such as maths and engineering. 



Wiilu'Ut a giHid language foundation, content learning is iiotind 
io suffer. This message has not yet got across. .At present, 
the teacher training program for the Bridge Program is 
woefuIlN inadecitiate. While the Education Department has 
put cm seminars gi\ing infonnatli>n about the Bridge Program, 
what is needed are workshops which show teaciters how to 
make their subject teaching rich in language learning. 

The Jilt ft re of English in the Hon^ Kon^ SAR 
and the role of the Bridge Prof'rani 

Will English remain an important foreign language in 
Hong Kong, or will it decline in its use and significance'.’ 
Cuirent indications are that the SAR and Beijing is well aware 
of the importance of English for the economic well-being of 
an international trading centre and is keen that children here 
be taught it. Students themselves recogni/e that their job 
prospects are very much improved by their possession of good 
English skills (Boyle, 19^)6; Liulew(x>d and Liu. 1996). There 
has been talk of imposing financial penalties on those entering 
university nvIio ha\e not attained sufficiently adequate 
Standards in language (Chinese and English). This rather 
drastic proposal seems to ha\c rejuvenated what ctnild be 
called the "Declining Language Standards" debate. 

Should the SAR gov eminent choose to promote a strong 
version of bilingualism or multilingualism in sch(u>ls and 
create the societal conditions necessars IVir its success (sec 
for example. Skutiiabb-Kangas and Garcia. 199.S). then the 
Bridge Program may vet come into its own. We believe the 
philosophy of the Bridge Program is well-founded and that 
implementalionobstacles can he removed. There is a demand 
from teachers who are involved in EMI for bridging materials 
for their students. Biuh our ow n survev and that ol Chan. 
Mtiare and Johnson { 1997) have revealed this. As mentioned 
earlier, some teachers have attempted i<i ilesign their ovui 
"Bridge" material, hut it is not easy it) produce materials vv hich 
use suitably controlled language and provide cogiiitivelv 
challenging subject learning while giving students ample 
oppoiiimilies for interactive language learning. However, the 
production of texts is just mie part of the Bridge Program: 
successful implementation requires much more. .As 
documented here and elsewhere (see foi example, Chan. 
Hoare and Johnstm. 1997 ). main ol’ the prerequisites for the 
successful implementation tif EMI and the Bridge Program 
.tie mn vet in place 
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Even if the schools rciuni or are encouraged lo relurn 
10 a partial immersion program (using English for ceriain 
subjects. Chinese for others), which might stand a better 
chance (^f success than total immersion, there will still be the 
need to bring students up to that threslu^ld whicli pemiits them 
to pursue their studies profitably, even though the threshold 
level can vary depending on the demands of the curriculum. 
And that is precisely the object of the Bridge Program - to 
help children make that leap, after the end of their primary 
schooling, to a good standard of English, so that they can 
Icam effectively. 
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The Impact of Disseminated School-Based Curriculum 
Materials On Hong Kong Schools 
Lo Yiu Chun 

The Honj» Kong Institute of Education 

C’urnculum polic> in I long Kong is nuning lowards school-based curriculum dc\elopmcni. This is rcnecied 
In the miiodiiction of the School-based Curriculum Project Scheme by the Hducation Doparimcni in ld8K. The aim of 
ihe SlIiciiic is \o encourage leachers to produce curriculum projcLis which meet the learning needs of pupils and 
n'hools ilone\er. the I dueation Depariment selected and reproduced sotnc of the school-based curriculum projeci 
nuienaU for dissemination lo all Hong Kong schools. This paper is a report ofihe suid> which analyses the eollceuost 
and use of the disseminated projeeis by schools and the pereepiions of the school teachers towards these projects. 



'VKMi'OVi,v ■ 



Introduction 

Siluml -based airriculum dexelopmem (Slid)) was 
legaulc-d ^is an altcrnali\e siraleu}' to centrally determined 
airnciilimi decisuni making. Skilheck (14S4) idcniifics ihc 
main I cam res of SBC'D and defines ii as: 

^hf pitn\fun\’, iinpU^nn'iiiaium and avaluadon 

>d It pttn:r<in:inc of \tudctU\ latrnin^ h\ the cdurafunutl 
in\(ina{itn nf whii'lt (hose Undents arc nicmhcrs. (P.2i 
riic raiionale lor the inirodiiclion ofSBCI) in various 
edtuaiion ss stems was based on: a general dissalisfaetion w illi 
ilie results aehiexed l>> eenire-peripliery approach lo 
airnailmn de\ eh)pnient; a eoneern lor de\ eloping leachers* 
piolessmnalism. a heliel lhai school is a suitable place for 
luiiieiilum de\ ebipment ; and a social demand, for 
demoeralisalinn (Skilheck. H)S4. ('ohen. HlX.'S: Sabai. H)X5: 
l‘Nl. Marsh et al. IWO; Marsh. 1W7). 

In I long Kotig. the laliieation Department Inirodueed 
SR( 1) III the Inrm ol the School-based C'urneuliim Projeci 
Scheme (SB( PS I in PlSS. The rationale lor the Scheme were: 
lo meet pupils varied learning necils and interests, lo moiivale 
leachers to take part in eurnetiliim tlevelopmenl: lo encourage 



scluiols lo make appropriate adapiaiion to the eeniral 
cuirieulum: and to pnn idc a device for leachers to meet ihe 
changing needs ofsoeiei) tCDC, 1988a. b). School icachcrs 
were eneouraged to join the Scheme and to produce school- 
based eurrieulum (SBC) pritjeels wiih Unaneial support from 
the Hducation Departmeni. Details aboiii the implemcnlaiion 
of the SBCPS at the sehoul level are provided by Lo ( !99S). 

During the .school year, the Hduealion Department used 
a numher of w a\s to disseiniiiaie the SBCPS materials. Tliese 
included annual exhibitions the completed projects, a 
display of the projects in the related centres such as the special 
ediiealion centre, a delivery of directories of projeeis. and a 
di.siribulion ofihe sdeeled projects. As it is difncult lo examine 
the cITeci of all these aspee*is of dissemination on Hong Kong 
sehotris. the Hk'us of tliis paper is on the proioels that wc*e 
selected and reprixluced for widcrdisiribLiiion at the secondarv 
level. 

It is argued that the dissemination ofihe projects to 
other schools appeared to be In eoniiasi w iili the gi*als the 
Scheme which emphasised the importance ol catering for the 
needs of pupils in specific schools. In addition, there was an 
implieil eonllict between the major role perceived by the 
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sccondaiN >cluuil icachcis and ihc iiucmion behind ilic SBC 
prt>jecis. Teachcr> bclicNed tlieir major responsibiliiy was lo 
cover the subject syliahiis and lo prepare pupils for 
examinations wilhin a limited lime scale. The disseminated 
pR>jeeis were seen as adding more conteni to an already tight 
syllabus. Il'ihe aeli\il> approach was used, more lime was 
needed to cover a pariieular topic. Consequenilv. many 
leachers were woi keen on using the projects. However, some 
of the teacher'* cluise to use some of the materials in: their 
classes, exiri'-curricular activities, and some scfuu»l activities 
such as class perit>ds and morning assembly. 

The paper, which aims to uiuiersiand the impact of the 
dissemmalcd projects on Hong Kong schools, consists of three 
sections. The fiiM section describes the research meiluxls. The 
second section analyses the major findings collected. The last 
section discusses the perception of the secondary school 
leachers towards the projects. 

Research Methods 

In ortler to determine the features t>f the disseminatetl 
.SBC projects and the level of use of these projects by scIukiI 
teachers, the projects which were selected bv the Hducation 
Department for duplication and dissemination secondary 
schools were collected from the relevant sections in the 
Education Department and the I'niversity library. These 
projects f(K'ussed on the subjects of Biohvgy, Geography . Civic 
liducaiion. linglish and Art A: Design. Mt)rei>ver, IS.'^ school 
panels of the above subjects were contacted. These school 
panels were randomly selected from the secondary school lists 
preparctl by HodWI; Id92a: l^J92b),Altogether 2l()t>f these 
subject leachers were telephone-interviewed. The reason for 
using telephone iniervievv was that when the target 
interviewees were initially contacted hy telephone, they began 
to prov ide informaiiim about their use of the project materials. 
So a lelephtvne interview was adopted. Most of the 
mlcrviewees were subject panel heads: others were subject 
teachers and deputy princijials. They were all not directly 
involved in the SBCP.S. Some of them had alreaviy collected 
the school ‘based curricuhini prciiccls disseminated by the 
ITIucation Departmcui. 



A set of ojx:n questions was designed for the interv jews. 
They served as a guide during the interv iew priKcss. The major 
items for the interv iew s were coneemed w iih: awareness of 
the disseminated SBC projects: impression of the project 
materials: reasons l\ir not using the projeet materials; 
comments on the projceis in use: and major eoneerns. b'or 
those teachers w ho had m>l used the disseminated projects at 
the lime of initial interv iews but intended to use them later, 
supplememary interv iew s w ore undeiiaken after they had used 
the prt>jeeis. 

Results 

In the following section the results of ihis study are 
analy sed with respect li> the features of the projects selected 
for wider distribution at the seamdary level: the collection 
and the actual use idTIie projects in secondary schools: and 
the views of the school teachers itwvards the disseminated 
pn\|eel materials. 

/. The Features of the Dissemiuated Projects 

five projects produced in the first year of the Scheme 
(i.e. H988-S9) were seleeled by the Hdueation Department for 
disiribuiittn to all secondary schools. The seleeiion was based 
on 1 1 ) the budget ft>r the year. (2) the leasibiliiy of using the 
projects in other selumls. (.^) the copyright of the projects, 
and {4 1 the schot>l levels the projects were designed for. I'he 
selected prt>jccls were: ’Developing Progressive Listening & 
Speaking Activities Ibr Seeondai-y One Remedial Classe'*’(an 
Hnglish projeet). Tinv ininmcntal Pollution Conservation 
in Hong Ktmg* (a Geography projeet). Rights cV: 
Rc.sponsibiliiics;- Class. School, Stvioiy* (a Civic Fidueation 
projeet). 'Gardening Projcci' (a Biology projeet) , and 
‘lileeironie Images:- Computer Graphics' (an An Design 
projeet). 

The pnqecis were all subjeel-based - meaning that ilicy 
were designed u> cover U^pies in the existing subject syllabuses 
of Unglish. Geography. Civic Lduealion. Bi<d<igy, or Art and 
Dc'-ign. The main focus of the project'* was on the junior 
secondary level, i.e. S I -S.L 1'hc general amis of the projects 
were to develop the pupils’ knowledge/coneepis, skills and 
attitudes in relation lo the subject areas. The teaching maieiials 
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comprised ihe lenchcr’s guides and ihe requited teaching aids. 
They focussed on the content of the existing syllabuses and 
in some cases promoted an alternate insinictional straieg>. 
The main pedugogieal strategy was to encourage the use of 
an activity approach with a provision of task-based 
experiences for [>iipils in learning. Worksheets which pro\ ided 
extension exercises or follow-up activities were designed to 
constilidate what had been leanu. and it was suggested that 
these be used for assessment purposes. 

2. The Collection and ihe L 'se of the Projects in the 
Secondaiy Schools 

The data concerning the teachers' response the 
disseminated project materials is summarised in Table I and 
Table 2. 

h'rom the tables, the foilos\ ing ob.servatioiis arc reles ant: 
(a) In the initial interviews 



Of the 153 subject panels interviewed in the 
secondary sclu)ols. only 44 of them had colleeled the 
projects from the Hducation Depaiiment. Civic liducaiion 
was the most popular subject, while Ail & Design was the 
least pt>pularone. 

Only S subject panels claimed that teachers in tlieir 
schools liad used the materials in the year 1991-^)2. Tliese 
panels wcie the teachers of CiOt)grapliy and Cis ic I'xlucation. 

17 subject panels expressed their intention to use 
the project materials during the next academic year. The 
maj<irity t)f these were involsed in teaching Ci\ic 
Education. No An & Design panels w ere w illing to consider 
using the project materials. 



Table 1 ; Numher of suhiect panels tlial collected and used the pro|ccts in the iialia! niters lew 




h'nglisli 



Geography 



Ci\ic Hducation 




Siihjt’ci Pimcls 
Interviewed 



Stihjeet Tone Is 
who eollecletl tiu 



Subject Tiinel.', 




Table 2: .Number ol subjcei panels that used/did not use the projects in the supplonieouny iniersiev 
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(bj In the supplcnicniary iiuervicws 

* Of these 17 subject panels, only 3 used the pi(»jeci 

materials; 6 were considering using the projeet iiiaieriaK 
for reference in the next academic year: and 3 had decided 
nt)i to use. or recommend their panel nienibcrs to use, the 
project materials in the future. 

3. The Project Materials: \ lews of the Secondary 
School Teachers 

Tltc perceptions of the projects by the secondary school 
teachers were analysed in terms of their impression of the 
project materials, the reasons for their un\s illingness to u.se 
the project materials, the characteristics of those projects that 
were in use. and their major concerns. 

3.1 Intfnvssinn (tj the project materio/s 

Teachers from i-i subject panels admitted that they had 
not looked at the projects because they were too busy with 
their normal leaching duties and did not have the lime to go 
over the materials. Teacfiers from 19 subject panels hail 
managed to have a quick look at the projects. H\c of these 
perceived that the projects were well-organised leaching 
materials. They also had the follosung views: the contents 
were constructive in nature: there were suggestions for class 
activities: the teaching approach was 'modern'; there was a 
provision of clear guidelines for the teachers. Additionally, 
two other subject panel teachers considered that the project 
materials could be best used as supplementary materials for 
existing topics in the subject syllabuses. 

Teachers from live other subject panels said that the 
project materials were not impressive enough and they could 
not give atn further comnierUs on the materials. Ilossever. 
one teacher pointed out that the topics included in the Civic 
Hducalion project overlapped between the three class levels. 
As he explained: 

The Civic T.ducoiiou project isonly suit(thle for teochin^ 
w ithin one \earat the three clo.w levels. It cannot he 
used jor teaehini* three eon.secntive years (nfthe satne 
elass. 

Amnhcr teacher expressed the view ihal the activities 
desigtied in the Geography project were not practical in school. 
.She commented. 



The activities htr the Ceoiiraphy project are not 
practical. Take an e.utntple. there i\ an cAcnrsion 

sniii^ested in the project How can a teacher take more 

than forty pnpiis out of .school for an e.xcursitni 7 Take 

another e.xantple, there is an activity for water pallntion 
at the junior level, hut the pupils at that level don't have 

any past experience in tlTr, area They will find the 

activity difficult. 

Despite such criticisms, it is clear that most of the 
teachers who looked at the projects had a positive impression 
of the teacliing materials. 

3.2 Reasons for not nsini> the disseminated project materials 
Despite a generally favourable impression of the 
materials, teachers from subject panels acknow ledged that 
they and their colleagues in the same subject panels had nev er 
used the project materials. This was mainly because of the 
pressure of central syllabuses and examinations. More than 
half of them had no intention of using the project materials in. 
the future. Their reasons are summarised in the order of 
ittiporlance .shown in Table .3 and the frequency of use of those 
reasons is shown in Table 4. They arc illustrated below; 

( A ) The dissonance of the projects with the subject syllahu-ses 
and examination requirements 

This was bs far the most important reason given hv the 
teachers. The materials provided with the projects v\ere 
perceived as not compatible with the contents olThe school 
syllabuses. The teachers believed that this would create 
difUcuItics in using the project materials with their pupils. It 
was the normal practice of die secondary school teachers to 
follow the rationale and expeclalioiis of the central syllabuses. 
The project materials w hich contained a great deal of local 
leaching materials were not included in the junior subject 
syllabuses. As a teacher said. 

I mnst look at the rationale of the syllahns from the ED 
to see what they expect the pupih to learn in my suhject 

(Geography} \s the project topk doesn’t appear on 

the syllahns, I will ma teach it hecansc it is not 
practical,... 
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Table 3: A Sumnrar>' of the RcaMJU.s lor not using the projects 



No. of Subject Panels 





BBUBI 


Geog. 






An 


Total 


Dissonance ol 
Project ssitb the 
ssllabuscs and 
e\am requirements 


7 


■ 


■ 


■ 


u 




l.tK:iiions of 
projeels 


J 


■ 


D 


■ 


0 


■ 


A\ailahi!il\ ol 
teaching matc’';»ls 
Iroin other 
sources 


■ 


0 


B 


(1 


0 


fl 


Demand Idr 
special faciliues. 
knovvledec unJ 

skills 


fl 


0 


0 


2 


fl 


fl 


( )iher retksons 


1 


0 




1 


0 


4 



Therefore, it was not easy to lit \\ hai was percei\’ed as 
"irrelevant content" or "extra inaicriar into the existing well- 
organised and demanding teaching schedule. The same teacher 
explained: 

The SBC [?mjca i.s ahout fxtilutioii and consen aiioii in 

H<nii> Knii^ There is no lime availahle in SI because 

they only have 2 periods in I cycle For S2. the 

syllahus focuses an teaching the landscape in the 
southern continents. UV don't want to hreak up the 
continuity of the syllahus hy insertitiii irrelevant 

materials For S3, two-thirds of the time is u.sed to 

teach North America and Europe, the rest is for map 
rcadinft. Therefore, there is no time to introduce any 
new topics. 

The time for completing the normal school syllabus 
was already \ er\' tight; so it was impossible to find extra lime 
for the projects. A teacher illustrated. 

We have 9 periods for Eni>lish 7 for ^ramnuu', 2 for 

cKtensive reading There is no extra time to leach 

intei>raled skills which are important in lani’iiaMc 

learning How can wc have time to follow the Eiiiilish 

project/ 

As some ol’ the teachers perceived that their major 
responsibilily was to prepare their pupils Idr examinations, 
they fell guilty if they spent lime on anything which was not 
in the examination syllahus, Those teachers opined; 

Ifwc Use the time to rompiciiny the Budoity project, 
then the time for the exam syllahus will he automatically 
reduced. This will affect the cunn results of the jmpils. 



Table 4 Tlie Frcqucnc) of the RcaNons used 





Sole 


Main 


.Siibsidiarv 


l3issoiiunce of Project vkUii ilk* 


-•I 


4 


1 


s\ llahiises and evuni loquircnicnls 








UvaiioiJs of projects 




1 


1 


Availahilii) of teaching maicnals Ironi 




0 


<1 


other sources 




IX'mand for special facilities, 
knowledge and skills 


B 


(1 


1 


Other reasons 


■ 






( 1 1 Hvisling class lc\e|s /snbjeas 






I 


(2) Pupils' learninj: levels 






0 


(.^1 Cross diselplinarv nature of ihe 






1 


iwjecis 









Nuk”. Sole = Jhc tniK ie;isons pro\ idol b\ ihc icaduTs 
= ilio first reasons cison b\ ih-j teachers 
Subsidiars = the suhscquem reasons gisen h> ihc teachers 



The education s wstem in Honti Foni’ is e.Kam-oriented. 
All the leaching materials are sif^niflcanily affected hy 
the syllahus. Those which are irrelevant will have no 
Icachinii ft{ncti(ni. 

'Soil' is not included in the Bi(doi;y syllahus. It is an 
e.xtra topic which is lun useful for the e.xam. The pupils 
will he concerned hecause what they learn fr<un this 
topic will tun he included in the exam. 

Another teacher, who had pltinned to use the project 
hut later ga\ e it uj) because of the pressure olThe examinalitm, 
explained; 

I once thouitht ofi(sini> the Civic Ediuutiion project 

moterials with the pupils i)t the F.FA lessons But the 

pupils need textbooks to revise for the exam If they 

(It) not have the textbook, they will find revision very 
difficult and will lose confidence.... 

Additionally, the teaching methods and tlte language 
used in class must he geared to the examination requirements. 
Htnvever, those which were encouraged in the projeels et>uld 
not meet this demand. T\u^ teachers elaborated as follows; 
The teochiiiji methods su}>{iested in the Geoiiraplty 

proj(‘et ore not of direct teachinii Usin^ one period 

for aitame in tmler to realise an intended concept IVc 

can't cover too few topics and then ask pupils to .sit for 
an examination which lasts for one hour.. 
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The Iwifitmiic used in the panics is Cltinesr (Cantonese). 
Our i>upil.s can’t n.u' the knon’ledf>e they acquire in 
Chinese from the to answer the exam questions 

which are in Eni>li.\h. They can’t express themselves. 

(B) The availahilitv of the projects in the schools 

Some icachers ideniined ihai ihe ease ofaeeess lo ihe 
project matoriais in their schools alYected the willingness of 
their colleagues to use them. The following comment was 
illustrative: 

7'he Civic Education project has been put in the library. 

It is not on hand for the teachers / don’t think my 

coUeaitues have used it for their classes... 

A teacher also had complaints about the location of the 
project as follows: 

It (the Civic Education project) is stared up in the 
cupboard in the General Of pec. No (tne kmius where it 

is or has .'ieen it It has tun been circulated anumf> 

the teachers 

A deputy principal underlined the problem then he 
explained: 

/ went to find the Civic Education project after your 

plume call If used ftt he in the library But I 

couldn't locate it this time Our library mttved to a 

new room recently. 

( C ) The availahilitv of other teaching materials 

Apart from the SBC project materials, there were other 
materiaK available for use in school. The teachers could 
choose from these materials for reference or teaching 
purposes. The following comment was similar lo that made 
by a number of teachers: 

UV already have our own designed teaching 
proitrainmes. We can't put the topic ( the Civic Education 
project) into our programme in the middle of the tenu 
and interrupt the whole schedule. 

It was also believed that the required leaching materials 
were provided in the relevant textbooks. A teacher ciahnralcd. 
In our subject panel mectiu^. all our co/leaf'ues felt 
that the cmiteuts in the textbook was already enouyh. 
So we have no ititeniitm to use other teaehiuy, materials 
including the Civic Education project collected fhnu 
the El). 



From lime to lime, the .schools would receive various 
learning materials in the form of teaching kits. A teacher 
explained. 

UV have a lot of teachin}' kits on Civic Education. Our 
teachers can rluuKse the best out of them for their u.se. 
There wetc also leaching materials available from 
commercial sources. These materials were viewed as well- 
designed and more interesting and attractive than the SBC 
projects. A teacher spoke frankly. 

The self-made English materials were tuO )>ood 

euoayh Their presentation i.s not too attractive 

Wc prefer commercial materials because they are more 
interesting. 

{ D) The need for special facilities, knowledge and skills 

To u.se some of the SBC projects, the schools needed 
to provide special facilities. For example, the Biology project 
required the school lo provide a field for cultivation purposes. 
The teachers leaching in the urban area said that they did not 
have the required field in their schools. Even a teacher in the 
New Territories (Tai Po) claimed that they did not have the 
neces.sary facilities. He said, 

UV don't have .such afield. Even if we have a field, we 
don't have a water .stmrec. We can't a.sk our kids to cany 
water from .somewhere. If we a.sk the minor staff to do 
fhi.s, they will not he happy. Even if the JJeld and wutter 
are all available, who will look after it ditrini> the hm^ 
holidays? 

I'he An & Design project required the pr<n ision td' 
special computers. A teacher commented. 

The computer facility is the hiy, pr(d)lem. We have a 
computer . system in our school, hut not the type required 

by the project You know , the old Apple type 

Another problem is that the teachers have to possess 
the relevant know ledge and skills to guide their pupils in using 
these two projects. Two teachers admitted that they did nt)i 
have such knowledge or skills: 

/ don’t know about computers Hiwv can / u.se the Art 

Si Desiyu project for teaching ’ 

To start from seeding It is vety difficult. I perstuudb 

have experience in tomatoes from .\eediuf' / 

found it very difficult / will not use this Bitdoiiy 

project with m\ pupils. 

CO 
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(E) Other miscellaneous reasons 

Other reasons lor not using tiie projects \s erc associated 
with the existing elass levels and subjects in the schools, the 
learning level of the pupils, and the cross-disciplinar>’ nature 
of the projects. 

In two of the schools, there were no relevant subjects 
on the timetable or class level suitable for using the projects. 
A teacher explained; 

don't formally teach Civic Education. VVe doti't hove 
a Civic Education Committee. V\r doti't have any period 
of that .sort on our tiinetahle. hi our itiorniiii* a.s.seinhly. 
the priest i.s responsihle for i*ivin^ religious talks to the 
pupils. So u c don't need to u.se the project. 

One of the projects was perceived by the teachers us 
not suitable for the learning level of their pupils. A teacher 
commented: 

The Eniilish project i.s de.si^tied for S.I renicdiol 

elo.sse.s The problem i.s the English standard 

of our pupils i.\ much lower than the level intended in 
the project. In our school, out of 200 pupils at S. /. 6(E^( 
ciiii’t reeoiini.se clearly the iwenty-si.v letters in the 
alphabet. 

Another teacher also analysed the probieni created by 
the cross-disciplinar\’ nature of the project. As he said. 

Soil in this Biology project is also a topic included in 

the Geoitrapliy .syllahii.s really don't know which 

subject teacher should teach it. 

J.d The projects in u.se 

It was found that the Geography project, the Civic 
Education project and the Biology project had been used by 
teachers from eleven relevant subject panels. The views of 
the teachers who used these projects \vere analysed in terms 
of: the extent of use of the projects, the perceived effects of 
the projects, and the problems and difficulties encountered. 

I The use of the projects 

Generally the pattern which emerged was that the 
projects were not used in the way they were designed to be 
used. Teachers tended to select from the projects those bits 
that they felt useful and which could be incorporated into 
their own teaching appnu'tch or used in extra-curricular 
activities. A teacher succinctly explained: 



It i.s impossible to use the whole Geoiirophy project. 
We could only choose the most useful part. 

In the Civic Education project, which was the most 
'popular' project, the most useful pans as perceived by the 
teachers were the teaching aids, the suggested activities and 
the information provided. Three teachers explained; 

We made u.se of the wolfchorts to .stiiitulate the thiiikiiiii 
of the pupils in their desi tin of the con.stitutions for their 
i lass a.ssociations. 

Uc asked the pupils to use role ploy for or^onisinii a 
Hass os.sociation. A.\ they were S.I pupils and had not 
hod such an e.xperiencc before, they were veiy excited. 

U'e cho.se .some of the project contents IV'c had t<> 

i*ive a talk in the inorninti assembly and the materials 
provided in the hooks are not up-to-date. Those in the 

project were more up-to-date, so vve u.se them 

/-Xdditionally. the teachers also provided the projects for 
their pupils as reference materials. As two teachers explained: 
Our pupils borrowed the project for reference materials 
' f(>r doiiii* their bulletin board. 

The fnipils used the project materials to or\ianise their 
talks dtirinfi the class periods. 

In the Geography project, the suggested games and the 
teaching aids were regarded as especiully useful for organising 
extra-curricular activities in the schools. Two teachcr.s 
explained: 

VV'e once used the video-tapes in an after-.school activits 
or\iauised by the Geoi^raphy Society 

Thai day uv;.v the ^ame day for our Geography Society 

Weu.sed the ^ames pnn ided in the project, toiicther 

with the materials from other teachinii kits adleeted 

from the El) Throui^h the fianies, the pupils iuiiued 

an appreciation of the importance of environmental 
protection 

Another teacher used the w orksheets for the follow -up 
activity in class teaching. As she said. 

/ used the worksheet as the jolhnv-up activity on the 

teaching, topit It did .save me time in preparation. 

The teachers had used the Biolog) project for helping 
the pupils to do their project assignment. A teacher explained: 
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Aficrilw Mul-icnn c.uim in January, flw AS (AihanrcJ 
Snpplcnicntaiy U-vcl) pupils have lo Jo projects (Ui their 
own. The SIK.’ project has already been intnuluceJ to 
them as one of their re ference materials. Whether they 
use the project will depend /m individual pupils' interest. 

J.J.2 Pert'cived effects 

The Miggestod acii\ iiic.s in ilic projccls were seen lo be 
e(Tceli\eror iiroiisiiiii pupils' iiUeresi in learning. A leaeher 
who used ihc Ci\ic liduealion project made ihc following 
remarks: 

The pupils, especially those in S.l. were ifiterested in 

the itctivifics Thrv had ttitt had such activities when 

they were itt their prittutry schools. 

A teacher w ho used part of the Geography project as 
e.\lra-cuiTieular activities said. 

tried to eneouni^e the pupils at the upper class levels 

to lead those in the Unver iti the .school The pupils 

tended to pay full attetithm in those i^atties at id activities 
which suited their levels. 

The project iiiaierials also helped ilie pupils to develop 
llieir skills in choosing relevant materials. A Biology teacher 
ciminienied: 

(>sin^ the materials designed hy others depended very 

much tm the level of suitahiTitw However, it was 

hcnejicial to train the pupils to take an active role in 
choosing the materials they wanted for their ttwii 
projects. 

Moremer. the availability of the project maieriaK meant 
the teachers sa\cd lime in preparing lessons. As an l^PA 
teacher said. 

/ ii.\cd the wall-charts and worksheets to teach a similar 
tttpic in inv suhjet t. This .saved me a lot of preparation 
time. 

.Td. Tmhleins and conccrn\ 

The teachers wlio used the pr«)jcct materials 
eneountered few problems. Those mentioned were mainly 
related h) the (.jualily ol' leaching aids and the t>iganisaiion of 
the acli\ilies. One teacher, for example, was not satisfied 
with the videotape provided in the Geography project. 

The voice on the videotape w tts too hm and tun liwiv 
eitouiih. It could not hold the attention oj the pupih. 



.Similarly. lw(j teachers had a similar complaint on the 
pixnision of the game cards in the project. 

There is oidy one set of iiaine cards provided in the 
project. It is difficult to play the ^aiiie with a hiryte ^roup 

of pupils The cards were too small for them all to 

see at the same time. 

In organising an activity for the pupils, one leaeher faeed 
diseipline problems. He illustrated his situation as follows: 
They (the pupilsl were very iioi.sy. ! couldn't slop them. 
Tortuuatefy. it was an e.vtnt-cnrricular activity after 

.scho(d. If it {the (seoiiraphy project) was used iti class, 

I ant sure we couldn't Jhtd a place or room suifahle for 
the activity 

Two teachers found that the Civic hducalion ami 
Geography projects were unsuitable for the levels they were 
leaching. As a result, it was thought that the pupils did not 
have a good understanding i>f the concepts intended. 

AltlufUi^h it contains educational Junction, the cinttcnt 
of the Civic TAiucation project is too theoretical and 

hears no resenihlance to practice / think, in learuiny 

the concepts intended itt the project, the pupils need 
time to think. I personally found that the pupils could 
not really it.se election in their class a.sstuiation. They 
Just forced people to take up the posts. 

I used the yatne cards for the .S.l pnpHs The pupils 

appeared to have difficulty in understanding the 
voiuents aj the cards and w ere tun too interested in the 
^anie. 

Scmie of the project e<mtents were also eritieised as not 
being able lo encouraging pupils to develop their cognitive 
skills and altitudes. As a leaelier said. 

In the Geoiiraphy project, the iptestions asked in the 

yanic cards were tot t factual Take an csaiuplc. 7/ou 

inui h ruhhish was thrown out hy the people in Hatty 

Koity*' This kind of iptestions could not stimulate 

the thoughts of the pupils and lastin' their values 
development. 

As most of the project materials were U'^od in the exira- 
eurricular aeiivities. a Geography teacher liad ine following 
com me 111 . 

for c\tra-curiii iilat in tivitics. the yaiiics were not 

iiitcrcstiny cnouyh 

The teaeheis who collected the SBC projects trom the 
liduealion Department hail common concerns ahoui the 
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SBC PS inaicrials. F-irsily. as the SBC projects ucrc desianed 
by individual schools according to their own needs, it was 
thought to be inappropriate to duplicate these projee s aiui 
send them to other schools which might not ha\c tin ante 
situation. The following comment provided by a tea ler is 
illustrative: 

The project which uc received recently has no relevance 

la ifur sclutol siiiunion 

He went on t(i suggest: 

If the proji'cis have to he distrihined, they hr 

sent to those schools within the same districts since they 
may have the I'lnnnum cJiaraeicrisiics and nerds. 
Secondly, as secondary school teaching in Hong Kong 
is practically dt)minatcd by the central syllabuses and the 
project materials were pcrcei\cd as "irrelevant content" or 
"e.xira-niatcrials". the teachers could not understand the real 
intention of the Educatitai Department in the dissemination 
of the SBCPS materials. A teacher said. 

What docs the ED actually want us to do? To teach 
more of the cent rid syliahus, or to teach more of the 
sue projects 

I'liirdly, the success of icacliing SBC pr{>jecis must 
depend on the provisitm of ihc required resources and the 
suppoil of the principal and colleagues. A teacher cotnmemed. 
To use S IK' projects', it is nei cssaiy fitr the teachers Ur 
have enoiii^h time Ur write teachittii notes jor the pupils, 
and the permission from the pnheipul not Ut use the 
lesthooks and to cut part of the syliahus. 

However It was often Ibiiml that there was a slionagc of time 
and support scr\ ices in school, and these became major 
ctmstraints to the uset^f the SBCPS materials. 

Finally, it was agreed (hat school teachers should not 
be asked to design SBC projects because they already had a 
heavy workload. A teacher explained: 

The ucw teachers not irnly havi to teach hut alsir to 
prepare ies.sous, assess their pupils and spend a certaiu 
amoiml of tune on pastoral care. The experienced ones 
n.sually have administrative work in additiirn to the wtrrk 
mentioned ahtrvc. As a result, they do not have anv extra 
time lor SBC pnrjci ts. 



Discussion and Implications 

In this paper, it has boon demonstrated that the .school 
teachers were not enthusiastic about eolleeling the SBC 
projects disseminated by the Education lX*paiiment. Of those 
who had collected the projects, most were unwilling to use 
the materials in their classrooms. The major reason for this 
derived from the teachers' concern to cover the syllabuses 
and to prepare the pupils l\ir examinations. Other reasons 
included: the Ioeatit)n of the project materials in school, the 
availability of other teaching materials, and the demand for 
.special facilities (i.c. aeulti\ation field, special eompuier 
nuidcl). knowledge and skills (i.e. eompuier knowledge, 
teelinujiie in growing plants). Whilst the o\eiali level of impact 
ol the disseminated projects was low. some elements were 
used by a small number of teachers. These included some 
pails of the teaching aids and some of the suggested activities. 
The touching aids were used with the existing teaching 
approaeli in covering the topics in the syllabuses. The 
suggested activities \\ere primarily used to organise extra- 
curricular activities in the schools. 

These findings are congruent with those idenlified by 
Morris 1 198.S) and Fullan ( ). Hong Kting stresses the 

selective function of schooling which places a premium on 
the importance of examinations. Teachers were innuenecd 
by this social climate and perceived their role and 
responsibility as to et)\er the syllabuses v\itliin the limited 
time scale that their pupils could pass the examinations 
v,iih siuisraelory rosuils. The dis.scminaied projects were 
perceived by the teachers as requiring more time to eo\cr the 
topics in the syllabuses with a provision of suppiementaiy 
teaching materials or an cneourugemem of the use of the 
activity approach. This was thercl'orc in marked contrast to 
the teachers' expectation of their role since the inclusion of 
the projects in ihe sy llabuses is seen to be too time-consuming 
and interrupting their normal teaching sdiodule. 

Additionally, the projects were al.so perceived by some 
iT the teaelKTs as impraeiieal and crude in quality. They were 
seen as inermipatible with tlie actual .school situations in whicli 
the required facilities were not available for the use of the 
projeets, Mtiieover, in someea.scs. the teacliersdid not pewsess 
the ret|uircd knowledge and skills to guide tlieii pupils in using 
the equipment siieli aseomputers. '1‘eaehers believed that tliey 
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could easily oblain similar icachina jnalcrials which were ol' 
bciicr quality and more appropriate I'roni other sources. 

The results of this study have some implications for 
the use of SBC projects by teachers in schools. Firstly, as 
Hong Kong teachers are under pressure of preparing students 
for e.xaniinations. consideration could be made to Itavc a 
gradual change of the examination contents especially those 
of the iniemal examinations so that both teachers and pupils 
uould regard Ihc project materials us relevant to the 
requirements of the examinatitms. Secondly, in attempting to 
promote the use of SBC projects, the roles of principals and 
subject panel head are very important. They should take up 
the responsibility of encouraging and supporting teachers to 
adapt the content of subject s\ llabiiscs and textbooks with 
reference to the project materials. Special time could also be 
ananged on the timetable to allow the use of SBC project.s in 
cla.ss. Thirdly, it is imporiani for teachers to have a clear 
understanding of the nature and purpose of individual projects 
as well as to possess the relevant skills and knowledge in 
using the project materials. A provision of in-ser\ icc courses 
is therefore vital ifthc SBC projects arc to bo used successfully 
in schools. 
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The Characteristic of the Use of Chinese Characters and Words in Writing 
by Primary School Pupils in Zhejiang of China 

IK-i rc'.ciirch siih'Kcl'« from Primary 1 lo Primarv 6 were iiuiloil in write in C'hincse. X2S wriuen Namples wore 
oollecictl. Whnio language approaeli was used in teaching w riling. Sliideiits can wiiie wiiluuil Uio inucii guidance and 
can express iheir ow n idea freely. Researchers tried lo tliul out Ihe total mimber nl ('hinesc eharaefers and words, the 
number <*r IN pes t»f eharacicrs and words, and ilie lypc-token raliti ol uords of the samples in ditfereni giade le\els. Tlie 
developmcnlal eharaelcristies were aKt> nuesiigaietl. The resea'^jh findings were etmipared with similar studies in 
China and Taiwan disirici. It is found that there was correlation between the language perfttniianee. wniing peiltu inanee 
and the number of \ ocabulary used b\ the research subjects. Researchers also examined the ileNe!t»fniiemaI eharaeierisiies 
of errors of vocahulai'v. Research results mdieaicd that the picsent teaching materials for \ocabu!arv learning are not 
effeeti\e. Pupils hase learnt voeabularx. w hieh ihe> do not has e experienced. On the liatid, they do not ha\e the vtieahul.irx 
to express lliemsel\es, Phere is a neeil lo bridge the gap. I he findings aie useful for eurrieiilum ilc\elopmeni ami 
teaching. 
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Hong Kong's Secondary School Textbooks on Chinese History- 
Should Absorb Fresh Historical Research Findings 

1 lung KtHig ''CCtHidiir) school icxihooks tin Chinese his{ur\ h;i\e miin\ eoinmciuhthle meriis. such as halaneet.1 
sirueliiie. tihjee[i\o narration, well-grounded argument and exquisite design. There are. however, a feu areas wliere 
iniproveinenis are neeued, ami one t*l them is the slowness in absorhing tresh histtMieal research liiKtiiigs. Mans 
oiiuiatcd eoneepis or sayings which ha\e been eoiuinemgly proven lalse by liisiorv researchers are still prevalent. This 
ariiele addresses this problem bv loeusing on analv/ing a jio[MiIai yet niaeairate saving on the hisitirv ol "Niiaii dvnasiv 
and argues that the contents ol’ Hong Kemg’s scetuidarv school lexihooks on niinesc historv need updating. 
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Language Learning and the Mother Tongue: 

A Personal Experience 

Ruth Emilie Hayhoe 

The Hong Kong Institute of Kducation 

1 his papci is a pL-rsoiKil iclleciton nil Uio nulhor's cvponctKO ol’ Linjju.iiio kvfnmi: in ditlfrcni period' nl hci 
lilc rile Li>mcmporar\ debates in I long Kong o\er mother tongue teaching prompted retlcctton i»n lier e.iiK \cars w nh 
the learnini: oi f nulish as a mother loneuc. and how this laid a basis for the cn'ceiive leamiiig ol'sever.tl oihei languages 
that began rclameb late, on eiur> to secondary school at the aye t>rrourlccn l.ach evpenciKc oClanguaye leannng. in 
dilVcrcm emidiiions and at different phases of life, is desenbed and a bri>ad set of conelusums tvatlieil I iVeetive 
language learning is most likeU witen s\stemaiie and thorougli teaehmg is provided and when there is.i leaimng 
niomaiion that is intrinsic and linked to appreciation fot the culture of the language eommunii> It ean be cnitaiieed b\ 
a period of iininersion in the language eomnuiimv. 






-t- rrilii fi ■ Min fii-iti;". v 

• vn I ■ 1 1 an-jfijK • li'i 'i , ; i fi iftn-j aivv • f'UiuftS'..'. .ii-a.; 



Learning the mothei ton ’ue 

M\ earliesi ineiiuM v of language learning goes back to 
iii> first grade in priniar\ school, when 1 sul'lercd sc\ ere chest 
problems and bad to be kept out of seb(»ol for nuieh of ilie 
>ear. l-oruinaieI\. in the first month at school I had learned 
the alphabel and become excited abtuit reading. .As a tcsnli. 
during the months at home, bmtks were m\ eoiistaiU 
eompanituis.espeeiall) sexeral books onairs tales wilh stories 
such as Cinderella. Red Riding Hood and the Woll. Snow 
While and the Se\en Dwarls. and the Fnneess and the IVa. I 
ha\e a \ivid memor\ ol m\ delight, when 1 snimdeiJ out a 
wool in one <d these children's stones, and then was able to 
maleli this sniind with something that had meaning m m\ 
repertoire ol speech, I also remember tollowmg m> mothei 
around the house with a book elutehed m one hand, ponmng 
\o words and asking her. ‘‘How do ! pioruumec this word, ami 
that wonr’" 



Somehow the power ol worIs hav! gripped me liom an 
earlv age, and llte exciting links Ivlween words and the wotUi 
of ideas and objects had eapluied m\ imagination. I was a 
passionate reader ihrmigliout m> eight xearsin pnm.ir\ scIhhiI 
1 grew up in a monolingual home .ind onl\ siaited to smd\ 
other languages when I entered seenndarx sehi»o| at age Id 
This was the ease exen thougli Toronto of the H>5lis w.is 
alreadx a miillieultural eitx. wilh areas tif iheeiix where Ilaliaii. 
Portuguese. C'hmese. Korean, and Clreek were spoken as iiuuh 
as I'liglish. 

Secondary school experience with 
foreign languages 

Duiing m\ lour xeais nr setomlau sehoivl. | suidied 
tour languages; (iicek. Laim. Preueh and (iennan All v\eie 
taught in a formal vx.tx with a sitong emphasis on leainuig 
the siiiutuie and giatimiai t»l llie language. Inuldmg up 
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knowicdiic of new \oeLibular\ and dinnu e\lcMisi\c exorcises that I had niascered the tonal slriiciurc. Tins w as one ol the 



jti irajislation both ut and iVoin Hniilish. RelaiivcK little 
aUentu»n was j:i\en to speakinu the lanjiuages. even I-ieiieli 
and flerman. The result of this education was liiai I catne to 
appreciate lanenaee learning as a kind ordiscijdinc ol'ilie 
mind and as a w itulow on other worlds, other cultures, other 
s\ stems o! meaning. 

1‘roin m\ studs of Greek. I came l<^ lose Cireek 
m\ihoU»g\. the heroes and heroines of the Trojan \\ar and 
ima‘iinaiu>n-gi-ipping phrases such as "ros\ -fmgered dawn" 
from Homer's /iutJ. l*iom Virgil’s Anicu! 1 got the sense of 
the epic hisiorv of a nation os er centuries, the ups and doss ns 
the Roman people experienced, summed up in phrases such 
.IS "there ssere tears for things and human destinies touched 
the heart In German 1 enjoyed Albert Sclnseit/er’s retleetions 
on it life of music and of scrs ice to luitnanily in Lvhen mui 

(l.ixing and Thinking). In h'rench 1 enj<’iyed .Saint 
h'.xupcis's tales ol earls Hying experience. Ix’ Petit Prince, 
and Ireneii C'anadian stories such as Gabrielle Ross Tni PInte. 



most difficult challenges, quite different frmn anything I had 
experienced with huropcan languages. 1 remember the sense 
of pulling ms soicc. long used the Hoss of English, into a 
sice as 1 tried to inaslcr the seseii tones of Cantonese. Onls 
after months of intense praetiee. did I begin to realise how 
the discipline of tonal structure made possible subtle sarialioiis 
im the ses eii tones and thus a much broader range of e.xprcssis e 
emphasis than in my nalise language. 

1 hned these language lesstms. and humd myself 
eonsianily pondering the meaning of the eharaeiers and what 
they revealed to me ol Chinese pet^ples culture and ways of 
thinking. This may well base resulted from the pleasure I had 
had over the years in reading and exploring ideas in my oxsn 
language ol l-nglish. and also from the way in svhieh I had 
learnt both classical and modern languages of Europe during 
ni\ secondary and tertiary eduealion in Canada. It was 
somehow a natural thing for me to see language as a w indow 
into other worlds ofthouulu and mcaninu. others wavs of 



riiriHitihoui nn scLondarx slIiooI \ears. lanuiiatie studs deseribimi and makini: sense out of the world. Tlio more I 



Onb. wlien I mosed to lloiui Korn: in at the aee 



was more a discipline than a means of eommiiniealion. 7'his enjosed reading in m\ mother longue, the more I fell enticed 

■situation cxmiiiuied in uimcrsily when I studied Classics and t<i explore the worlds that opened up to me through other 

real! in depth the works of Plato, .•\ri''loile. Aeschyiiis. languages. 

S<iphi>elcs. Pindar. Virgil. I loraec. Catullus. Seneca and others. What w as different from past experience in my studs 

all III the original (Jreek and Latin, i aKoeoiuinued ssilh some of Cantonese, however, ssas the experience of total immersion 
•studies o{ Preiieh and Laiglisli literature. However, there was in another cultural system. I taught in Heep Yunn School and 

s CIS little opporlimits to use the modern languages 1 had though ins lessons ssere gisen entirely in linglish. outside of 

learned lot oral communication. the classroom I ssas imineiNcd in a ssorld of Cantonese. I'his 

was the ea.se among students and in the teachers' room ssliere 
learning for ^ among many others, and most colleagues 

eomnn nieaied ssith one amuher in Cantonese. In addition. 1 
COmmUniCdtion was riving sviihin a ('hinese family svherc Cantonese ssas the 

language of eoinmunicalion, and eonsiatU exposure to 
t)ids sslien I mosed to Hong Kong in at the age lelesision and radio allosved the language to floss through 
. <\ tssenls one. did language learning become an urgent matter brain, ss ilh its clear ringing tones, das and night. Belore 

ol eoinnuimcation. 1 found myself lising in nianunul Hill, a 'v'ry long I ssas able to eomnuinieate quite efieelisels. and 

part ol Koss loon \shcre little Imglish was used or heard, and illtin ctiuple of s ears I ssas able lo teach and preach in 
within a sseek of amsal I had stalled ms sUidicsin Cantonese. Sunday school and church circles in the language. 

I ss:i-^ exliemels lommate to find a leaeliei sslio helieved 1 

sIkmiKI si.iri with learning C liinese characters as ssell as f'rOITl CTsHtOFICSC t^O PutOflghUSi 
cdllosiuia! ( antonese and ss ho gase me ssstematio insinieiion 

m L h.ii.ielei learning, in the striielure oi ssrillen C'hinese and ^ , 

riie constant exposure lo ( hniese edueational and 

III the sp«iken language. .Sonietmiesim leaehcTssoukI make 

clutreli eireles dress me more and more lo a lile ol thought 

me ivpe.it a •'Cntenee as nlteii as ten limes, in orde*r lo ensure 



From Cantonese to Putonghua 



The constant exposure lo ('htnese edueational and 
lutreli eireles dress me more and more lo a life of lliouuhl 




Ruth Emilie Hayhoe 



wilhin the cuituro and gave me a growing curiositv to explore 
China ii<;cir. This was w^mething \er\ difficull lor a Canadian 
to do during the Cultural Revolution decade. However. 1 
decided to learn Putonghua in order to be prepared Tor the 
da> China would open up. and signed up for a rutl-iime 
program at the Chinese University of Hong Kt>ng in 1975. 
There 1 had lessons in Mandarin, as it was then called, as 
well as modern and classical written Chinese. M> teachers 
despaired at the task ofgeiting nd of a strong Caiiionese accent 
in m> spt)ken Mandarin, but I learned the tonal structure 
svstematieally and gained a deeper and nitire scholarly grasp 
of the written language. In Hong Kong of the mid I97(K. 
there were minimal opportunities to speak the language and 
only oecasiomil chances to hear it spoken, such as those 
provided bv the movies. I was fortunate, however, in the fact 
that my Chinese mother, in the homo where 1 had lived for 
six years. v\as a teacher of Mandarin in a well known priv ate 
school, and we remained in close touch after I moved away 
from her home in 1974. 

Only when I went tt> .Shanghai in I9i<(). and spent two 
years teaching at Fudan University, u prestigious national 
institution draw ing students from all over China, did I begin 
til use Putonghua as a daily means of communication. 
Immediately I disci .rod that the year of sy.siemaiie study I 
had done at the Chinese University of Hong Kong stood me 
in very good stead. Within a very short period. I was tlucnt. 
and indeed as comfortable in speaking Putonghua as 
Cantonese. Over subsequent years. I mamiaincd llucney in 
both languages but noticed that I had a rich professional and 
academic vocabulary in Putonghua, which contrasted with 
the vocabulary of daily life I had acquired in Cantonese. 

During the two y curs in Shanghai. 1 also took up French 
again, having regular lessons with a F-rcneh student. 
Bilingualism was becoming a more and more inipoilant aspect 
of the Canadian identity and I did not want to be lofi behind. 
Both then and later, when 1 worked in a bilingual context in 
the Canadian Hmbu-.sy in Beijing. 1 Inund the systematic 
studies i.f my high schoid days provided a solid foundation 
for an increasing oral fluency in the language. This was 
possible in spite of the fact that 1 nev cr had the op|Haiumiy ol 
immersion in a French speaking environment. 

During m\ .Shanghai days, immersion in a Putonghua 
speaking academic environment drew me lurther into 
philosophical and cultuial Indies. I attended lectures in 



Chinese philosophy given in Putonghua, and joined an 
informal .study group in a home, where we read the F'our Biniks 
of Confucius in a traditional way. The teacher was a worker 
from a family with high Communist credentials. He had never 
leanied any alphabetic language but had attached hini.self as 
disciple to a traditional scholar and made an exhaustive study 
of various classical texts. I prepared for these lessons in a 
way that greatly helped my written Chinese - copying out 
several pages of the Great Learning, then the Mencius, in a 
notebook on double spaced lines. Then while the teacher 
explained each lino, I wrote his explanation in modern 
Chinese. 

One day during one of these lessons, the teacher 
mentioned the fact he had heard I also could spejik Cantonese, 
and asked if I would be willing to read a page of the classical 
tc.xt in Cantonese. I agreed, and did so to the best i>f my ability, 
vv hile he marvelled at a foreigner who could read in a southern 
dialect he could not understand. His next request was that I 
should read the text in English! It was only then that 1 rcneeicd 
on the fact that this might have been possible in Japanese. 
..orean or Vietnamese, and on the very deep differences 
between alphabetic and ideographic writing systems. 

After completing my doctorate in I.ondim and returning 
to Canada to start a teaching career at the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education in 1984. 1 began a new period of my 
life. It was marked by regular research visits to China every 
year, and an interlude between 1989 and 1991 when I was 
seconded from the university to the Canadian Embassy in 
Beijing, and made respimsible for cultural and acaJemie 
affairs between Canada and China. 

In addition to research inters iews and ceremonial speech 
giving. 1 became more and more accustomed to delivering 
academic Icetures in Putonghua, and in 1994 I taught a 
graduate course on the subject of international academic 
relations to a croup of graduate students and young faculty at 
the Higher Education Research Institute of the Hua/hong 
University of Seienee and Technology in Wuhan. 1 still 
remember the stimulating conversations I had w ith a Chinese 
graduate student, who had come with me from Canada to 
assisi. o\er which Chinese phrase would best translate such 
concepts as centre and periphery, nomothetic and idiogrnphic 
approaches to knowledge, phenomenology, and 
[vwtnKKleniisin. Hie interesting point was that there were otten 
tv\o or three possibilities t») choose from! 
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From Chinese to Japanese 

In 1993. 1 faced a new challenge in language learning. 

1 was invited to give a plenary address at an imeniational 
conference on Education and Moderni/.alion held at Wascda 
Uni\ersiiy in Tokyo, and met a young Japanese professor frotn 
Nagoya University who spoke (lawless Putonghua, but very 
little English. He asked me if I would consider spending a 
sabbatical year in Japan. The idea of doing a comparative 
study of internationali/ation in Japanese universities 
immediately attracted me, \ei I knew this would be a 
demanding adventure. I eould not aeeepl such a generous 
invitation w ithout committing myself to an extensive period 
of Japanese language study. 

Within a week of m\- return to Toronto from the Tokyo 
conference. I started studies in Japanese with otic of my 
d<ictoral sludenis. This made a hu.sy academic schcfiulc much 
busier, with a two hour lesson and six hours of homework to 
he fitted in escry week! Jokingly. ! referred to this as my 
"mental g\ innasiics" and reminded mvself of how m\ 
professors of l.alin and Greek had told me. years earlier, that 
no matter what kind of future use 1 might find Ibr my 
proficiency in these languages. I would come out of the 
Cla.ssics program w ith "a mind like a steel trap!" Once again 
I was honing my mind, this time with a difficult Asian 
language. These part time studies of Japanese vent on for 
three y ears, and by the time I arrived in Nagoya for a six 
month sabbatical in January of 1996 I was able to carry out 
simple conversations, and find my way around the country 
without loo much difficulty. 

Several months of near immersion helped me improve 
my comprehension, especially m the area of education, the 
field I know best, also to have greater conndenee in speaking. 
However. I knew it would be years before 1 could reach the 
level I had in Putonghua, and actually be able to leclure in 
Japanese. I also had the confidence that, given a longer period 
of immersion and continuing structured study, this would be 
entirely possible. Unfortunalcly, it was not to be possible, for 
the time at least. How'cver, a fascinating dimension ol' my 
experience of learning Japanese as a mature educator lay in 
the fact that 1 lound my soireonslaiuly watching the learning 
process. It was as if a second self was siatuiing on the side, 
observing and eonimeming on the language acquisition 
process. Perhaps this is the kind ot meta-cognilive experience 



we hope to encourage in children, in order for their learning 
In become effeeiive and pleasurable, and to etuisiituie the 
beginning of a lifelong habit. 

The cultural rewards were also tremendous. 1 found 
myself eonsiaiuly refleeling on the eonneeiioiis between 
Japanese and Chinese, the links in the arts, calligraphy, 
philosophy and lifestyle, also the striking dilTerenees. Terms 
such as ikehana (living Powers ), shogun (general). .\r/(//Mthe 
way of tea), kimono (the dress thing) li>ok on new life for me 
when ! understood the kanji or Chinese characters in which 
they were expressed. Tiie laei that 1 could umlersland a great 
deal of w hat I saw around me through a direct undersiamling 
of the kanji, even vv hen I was not sure how a pailicular phrase 
was pron<ninced in Japane.se. made me feel at home in the 
culture. 

While eating lunch at a Japanese resiauraiii in Ibronio. 
not long before leaving for Japan, my husband asked nie what 
was the meaning of the words written on our paper chopsliek 
holders, and I told him they meant "carved wood." "How did 
you learn such an advanced term in your beginners Japanese 
lessons?" he asked. 1 replied. "I am not sure td‘ the 
pronunciation, but the meaning of the kanji is clear!" I.ater in 
Japan, I experienced some of the delight 1 had known as a 
child, at the matching ofa word from the page with a word in 
my speech repertoire, when I pul a familiar sound together 
w ith a kanji. known to me from my knowledge of Chinese 
characters. 

Language learning and 
the mother tongue 

What is the relevance of these hits of my life e.xperience 
to issues of language learning and the role of the imithcr 
longue? Not being a linguist, nor any longer a language 
teacher. I am noi certain. Perhaps the first point is that I do 
not seem to have been handicapjxxl in learning other languages 
by the fuel that the first fourteen years of my life were spL‘ni 
in mastering my mother longue of l-jiglish, and becoming a 
passionate reader and explorer of words and ideas. 

The second point is that effeeiive language leaniing 
may he linked to love and res]X‘ci for the people and the eiiltuie 
ot that language, 'fhe notion that language learning can be a 
purely funeiional thing, separated from the ideas and literature 
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of the languyjzo group, is i\ misguided one. I believe. Without 
a desire to embrace the world of thought and culture to winch 
language opens a door or window, llie learning process is likely 
to be meehanislic and soulless. 

Singapore may be an interesting case from this point 
of view. The desire to foster Asian values is laudable, and the 
policy t>f leaching moral values through tlie mother tongues 
of Chinese. Malay and Tamil makes a lot of sense. How ever 
the other side of this is a highly functional approach to the 
teaching of Hnglish w hich treats the cultural conte.xt of the 
language as somewhat suspect. Young people are to be 
protected from possible contamination by Western \alues. 

In the Hong Kong conte.xt. i think we may have 
underestimated the degree of psychological alienation felt by 



youngsters pushed into studying hard ilieir linglisli lesstJiis 
by parents eoneerned about their career opportunities, yet 
having little intrinsic interest in the literature or society olThc 
coloniser. There may be interesting parallels to be explored 
with young IVeneh Canadians, pushing themselves to learn 
linglish for its functional value, yet feeling alienated from 
both English Canada and England. 

My personal experience of language learning, lor 
whatever it is worth, involved at least iw o iiii{‘>onam elements: 
an intrinsic desire to learn, rooted in respect for llic culture 
represented hy the language group and a systematic and 
siriicUired set of study experiences. The opportunity for 
immersion in particular language communities provided 
considerable enhancement of Hueney. hut was not essential. 
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Sun Zi's ’’The Art of War”: 

Applications for the Classroom 
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Sun Zi'^ two thousaml year old treatise. The .Art of War is the locus classicus of concentrated wisdom on the 
conduct of war. However, in recent times, it has become fashionable to cite Sun Zi as authority in fields like 
entrepreneurship and human resource management. This paper attempts to show that many of Sun Zi's doctrines arc of 
general application and mutatis mutandis can be used to enhance the teaching skills of teachers. In education, the 
objecti\e is to create in .students, the ability to rcaso'i and think and not to study only what they ha\e been taught. In the 
language of Sun Zi. uliinuiic \ ictory occurs only when students continue to learn on their own. This ariicle illustrates 
how the strategies in The Art of War can be applied in the context of modern day teaching to stimulate creative learning 
and foster higher order thinking skills in students. 
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1. Introduction 

Sun Zi. or Sun Tzu was a brilliant military strategist 
who lived in China during the Spring/Autumn Period (770 - 
476 BC) in China. To share the experience wliieh he had 
gained from his victories. Sun Zi wrote a book detailing the 
strategies which he used. This book which consisted of 
thirteen chapters (see Appendix 1 1 was the classic treatise. 
The Art of War, now considered the oldest military manual iti 
the world. Military readers iiave found S..n Zi's holistic 
approach to be surprisingly modern 'McNeilly. 19%) and 
even though it was written more than 2,()()() years agt). The 
An of War remains the Ukhis classicus of concentrated wisdom 
on the conduct of warfare. 



The limelessness of The An of War can be borne out 
by the fact that both Qin Shihnang and Mao Zedong used 
Sun Zi's strategies to defeat their enemies (Griffith, 196.^): 
the former in 221 BC to become the first emperor of China 
and the latter more tlian two thousand years later, in 1949. to 
become the first Chairman of the People's Republic. Besides 
Qin Shihnang and Mao, other Asian leaders who have applied 
the principles of Sun Zi include Yamaniolo in the conquest of 
Malaya. Giap during the battle of Dten Bicn Phu and the 
Vicieong leaders during the Vietnam War. In the West, tlic 
wriiings of Sun Zi have (since being translated more (ban 
t\U) hundred years ago by a iTcnch missionary) innuenced 
Napoleon, the World VVar II German gencial staff as well as 
the Dcseil Storm high command (Sawyer. I994i 
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Even though Sun Zi's work is concerned solely with 
the means by \shich \ ictory could be achieved in warfare, it 
has become fashionable in recent times to cilc Sun Zi as an 
authority in fields as disparate as entrepreneurship (Ng. 1993. 
1996) and human resource management (Fang and Chan, 
1996). Many Japanese companies make his book requisite 
reading for their key executives. The enlightened business 
approach of overseas Chinese corporate leaders has (lowed 
from an application of Sun Zi's strategies. To these 
businessmen, competition in the business world has always 
been likened to war. In the West, the return of Hong Kong to 
China has triggered a resurgence of interest in all things 
Chinese and prompted business professionals to turn to "7'hc 
Art of War' for inspiration and advice on how to succeed in 
competitive situations of all kinds (Sawyer. 1994). 

Against this backdrop, a significant lacunae, to date, 
has been the total absence of any attempt to apply Sun Zi's 
strategics to education and the classroom. Prima facie, one 
significant difference seems to exist between warfare and the 
classroom which makes any application of Sun Zi's pnncipics 
difficult if not impo.ssible. In warfiirc, the ultimate objective 
is to destroy the enemy but In education, nothing is being 
destroyed. Instead, the objective of education is to create in 
students the ability to reason and think. The main focus of 
this article is to show how this objective can be achieved 
through an application of Sun Zi's principles in the classroom. 

In The Art of War. Sun Zi has shown that victory can 
be achieved in a dynamic and fast paced environment through 
the effective and efficient use of scarce resources. In today's 
classroom, teachers not only have to keep up with changes in 
technology but also accomplish their teaching goals under 
tight financial constraints: perfect conditions for the 
application of Sun Zi's principles. In this regard. Sun Zi states 
that complete victory occurs when the enemy is subjugated 
without the need to engage in actual combat as the focus is 
on the achievement of maximum results through a minimtim 
of risk and exposure. Educators know' that they fail iii their 
role if students study only what they are being taught. To an 
educator, ultimate victor>- (x.*curs when students continue with 
learning on their own after the basics have been taught to 
them by their teachers. Many of Sun Zi's doctrines arc of 
general application and can mutatis mutandis be used in the 
context of modern education and the classroom. To use the 
analogy with "w artare", victory is secured once the jxipuUition, 



and especially the younger generation, has become 
knowledgeable and capable through education. 

The next section explains the relevance of Sun Zi's five 
fundamental factors in the system of national education tthe 
"macro" perspective). This is followed by a study of the five 
fundamental factors in the context of the modern day 
classrocmi (the "micro" perspective) and how the strategies 
in The An of War can be implemented to stimulate crcati\ e 
learning and foster higher order thinking skills in students. 

2. "Macro" Perspective for National 
Education 

In his introduction to "The Art of War". Sun Zi descrihed 
war in the following manner; 

U('/r/.v a vital uiaiicr of State. It i.\ ihvjlrltl on which life 
or death i.\ determined and the road that iead.\ to either 
suirival or ruin. It must he examined with the }iieate.st 
of care. (Chapter I). 

This reference to war would seem to be totally irrelevant 
to us as we live in prosperous limes in a peaceful part of the 
world. However, the prosperity of a country is closely tied up 
with education. In his opening address at the 7th International 
Conference on Thinking. Mr Goh Chok Tong, the Prime 
Minister of Singapore, emphasised the importance td' 
education, especially in stimulating creative learning ai.'I 
fostering higher order thinking skills in students. If 
Singaporeans are unable to develop creatixe minds, they will 
fail to live up to the challenge of ever increasing competition. 
Education is a vital matter of State, the way to survival or 
extinction. A successful education system will lead to 
economic prosperity and growth. Hence, education is a vita! 
matter of State and must, in the w ords of Sun Zi. be examined 
with the greatest of care. 

Indeed, Sun Zi begins The Art of War by describing 
how such examination is to take place. He lists the five 
"estimates" or fundamental factors wliich must be taken into 
account when war is being examined. These are dao ("tlie 
way" ). lian ("sky" ). di ("the ground" l.jiang ("command" ) and 
fa ("law"). In the education context, dao would refer to the 
"vision and strategic intern" of the education system. Dao may 
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contain several dimensions, including ihe objectives, system, 
programs, mission, authorities and embodiment of the ideals. 
Tian. climate and di, terrain, represent the various factors in 
the environment which may affect education c.g. the political 
climate, economic conditions, human resources, cultural 
heritage and high technology. Jiang refers to leadership which 
provides vision and intent, formulates education strategy and 
makes strategic choices. Fa. emphasises organisational 
effectiveness, the chain of command and logistical support: 
factors which are crucial in controlling and facilitating the 
Implementation of strategic change. 

In .sh(at, the way to maintain a prosperous economy is 
through the development of a healthy education system which 
not only embodies Sun Zi’s concept of dao, "the way", but 
w liieh can also be moulded to the ever changing demands of 
the environment (tian and di). The leader (jiang) has the role 
of building core capabilities in order to achieve this vision, 
i.c. he or she must possess five qualities: w isdom, integrity, 
humanity, courage and discipline. Those five qualities together 
w ith dao arc closely co-rclaled and consistent w ith the desired 
characteristics of a gt>od strategic leader. In other words, a 
good leader in education should possess vision, be versatile, 
consistent, committed, well informed, able to delegate and 
possess authority and technological a.stutcncss ( Ng B K. 1 ). 
The educator who possesses these five characteristics will 
succeed, tlic educator who docs not will fail. 

Besides the five fundamental factors, .Sun Zi also states 
clearly that any examination of war must involve a comparison 
of seven elements in order to gauge the chances of success. 

Ihcrcforc. f<t finniic the of w ar u c must 

nonfHirc the t\v<f sides h\ assessinfi their relative 
sfreiiitths. This is to ask the fdlowin^ questions: 

Which rides the way idao) ? 

Which ficueral has fireater ability * 

Who has fiained the advantaite\ ofeliinatr and terrain '* 
Which anny follows regulations and (theys orders more 
strictly'* 

Whose forces arc \ironfier.* 

Whose officers and men are better trained'.* 

WluKse rewards and fnmislmienis are clearer'.* 

On the basis of this c(mi()ari\/>n I Lmnv who will wia 
and who will htse. (Sun '/A, Chapter I) 



Using the above as a guide, a checklist can be iisi.‘d to 
compare the strengths and weaknesses of two diffcrcni 
education systems. In the context of education. Sun Zi’s seven 
elements would be: 

1 . Which education system can provide the greatest benefit 
to nation and country V 

2. Which education system places greatest empliasis on the 
five core values of wisdom, integrity, humanity, courage 
and di.scipline? 

}. Which education system is compatible with an 
environment which is complex and changing? 

4. Which education system has the best structure for 
facilitating the implementation of change? 

5. Which education system possesses best core capabilities? 

6. Which system is best equipped? 

7. Which education system is most effective in motivating 
the "employees"? 

Once the assessmcnl bus been completed and the 
various strengths and weaknesses identified, the next step 
would be to make a strategic choice or select a strategy which 
would enable the utilisation of strengths while leaving 
weaknesses unexposed. Of the numerous strategics in The 
Art of War. many can be adapted by a healthy education 
system but this paper vv ill discuss tmly those strategics which 
arc applicable to the classroom. 

3. "Micro" Perspective for 
Classroom Teaching 

Sun Zi's five fundamental factors can be adapted to 
classroom leaching and learning activities. In the traditional 
classroom context, students learn by aKsorbing information 
which the teacher transfers to them at a regular pace. Today, 
students parlicij^ate actively in the learning process. A teacher's 
role is to encourage and guide learning. Heticc. the fostering 
of higher-order thinking, problem solving and llexible skills 
applicable to unfamiliar settings have become important goals. 
In order to succeed m this, a teacher must prepare strategic 
plans Bill C'ox t has developed a schematic showing 
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ihc leaching piocess (see Higiire 1 ). This can be used for the 
purposes of illustrating how Sun Zi's wisdom and principles 
can be adapted lo the classroom of today. 

Kigurc I : The Teaching Activity (Nhidificalion of Bill C<ix\ .Schematic diujiram tor Teaching Activity, l‘N4) 




Besides showing the various processes involved in the 
teaching activity, Hgurc I also provides a I’ramework w ith 
vvhicli to discuss planning, preparation, presentation, 
assessment and evaluation. It could be modillod lo apply lo 
any teaching program, t^r learning activity. 7'hc I'ollowing are 
the nvc nijiin stages vv liieh correspond to Sun Zi's live factors. 

Planning and developmeni are analogous lo duo; the 
planning of the contents ol the teaching as well as hands-on 
aciiviiics and assessment methods to be used. 

Prenaiiition can be considered tis jiang; the preparation 
of the leaching and learning aciiviiics. such as materials, 
technologies, assessment and evaluation. 

Presentation is similar to fa: the method and discipline 
ol presenting and leading the classnn)tu which requires 
leaching skills, including classroom management. 

Assessment is like tian, "climate", as it has lo take into 
accoimi the constraints of the "seasons". Wc plan asscssnicnts 
for suidcnis based on their 'climates", i.c. their cai>ahilities 
and academic backgrounds. 



livaluation can be treated as di; the "ground" (or icrrair.) 
can l)c difl'icull or easy, expansive or confined; fatal oi ienable. 
The evaluation of the quality of the teach ing/lcaniing process 
can he based on siudenis' feedback and appraisal or on self- 
evaluation together with comments from colleagues and 
authority. The feedback loop illustrates development of llic 
leaching process in response to the evaluation of the 
performance in each phase. 

4. Application of Sun Zi's Strategies 
to Teaching Activities 

Having used the seven elements id ciilieal assessment 
to assess the chances of success of a proposed teaching or 
learning activity, we are then able to proceed w ith the planning 
and development ol a eouise .Sun Zi lias this to say about 
planning; 
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The general who heeds m\ eounsel is sure ui win. Such 
a i>eneral should he retained in etfninnind. One who 
ii»ft<n-es ni\ eonnsel is rertain to he defeated. Sueh a 
one should he dismissed. 

Havint* paid attention iny eaunscl and plans, the 
iieneral must e reate a situation whieh will eontrihute 
ut their aeeomplisluncnt. By “situation" / mean he 
should take the fteld situation into eonsideratiou and 
act in aecordanee with what is advantoi>e<ms. (Chapter 
1 } 

4. 1 Planning and Development of a teaching/ 
learning activity 

Good planning is csscniial. When planning a course wc need 
lo ask: 

1. W'hal is the starting point of the acti\ it\ (background of 
students, course prerequisites)? 

2. What resources are available for this activity? 

3. What are the objectives of perlbmiing this aciivit\ (content 
and structure)? 

4. What are the essential knowIedge/conecptsAkills/attitudcs 
which the activity must develop in the students? 

What are the appropriate leaching meihods/learning 
acti\ i(ies and materials to be used? 

6. How will the students be assessed? 

7. How will the quality of' the teaching be cwalualcd? 

These sc\en ke\ quesiii)ns coineidc with the seven 
elcmcniN of critical assessment used by Sun Zi to predict the 
probability of success. 

d. I. / l^lantiinst eotneni and structure 

Once the ohjecli\es of the actis ily are clear, attention 
shifts to the content ol the course and the topics w hich need 
lobeeo\ered. At this point, we may use s{)ineof the following 
strategies: 

• Prioritise topics according to the "siituttion'*. Some topics 
will be essential hcc:uise subsequent courses may require 
them as pic-requisncs (lake the field siiuali<m into 
consideration), 

• Topics which arc less important or iiitcicsiing can be 
altenialed with those winch are im^rc interesting (retain and 
dismiss) 



• Allocate litiie to topics in proportion to Ih.cir importance 
(act in accordance with what is advantageous). 

4.1.2 Planning teaehing methods, learning aetivities 

Uariy in the planning stage thought must be gi\en lo 
the leaching/learning acii\iiy itself, e.g.; 

• What sort of teaehing methods will he used? 

• What will the students be Involved in? 

The teaching method and the student aetivities used 
must result in the course objeelives being achieved effieientlN 
and cffeelisely. This may mean that we cannot use the same 
mclhod/activiiy for all our objeelives. In other svords. the 
problem here is one of constrained oplinifsatirm. Thus, 

• if the resources suggest teach ing/Iearning aetivities which 
are inappropriaic for the ohjcciives. then we must negotiate 
additional resources or an alternative set of objectives 
(retain and dismiss i. 

• if efficiency is an issue then use may be made of directed 
reading, video, or computers. Such options eoinpnmiise 
some educational objecii\cs and therefore require careful 
thought and planning (take the field situaiitm int() 
consideration, act in accordance w iih w hat is ad\ aniageous). 

4 I J Planning asscs.sment of students 

Assessment tasks and procedures requite planning. 
Lven if the intentitm is assess siudciiis by e.\amination at 
the end of the course, the examinaiitnt must siill be planned 
in advance. Whatever assessinem method is decided on. it 
must he a valid and reliable indication of student perldmiance 
in relation to the eiuirse ohjecli\es. At an early stage, then, 
planing iinolves determining whether the chosen method of 
assessment will: 

• mulch (Hir course objccliv es. 

• he valid, reliable and practical. 

• he consisienl with our slated objectives. 

If suidcilis have been Hiown that ceilain t«'pies require 
cither supethcial or detailed km)w ledge, then this nnist be 
reliccted in the assessment (lake the field smiatitm mio 
toiiMderation. act in accnulance with wluil is advantageous). 
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To cmphiisisc the iniponanco of planning. Sun Zi slates 

that; 

If till’ csiituulc.s niailr hcforc a hauk’ imlicaic victon. it 
i.\ hct ausc careful culculaiiotis \l}o\v that your 
iunulitions arc more fovoii ruble than those of you r 
enemy; if they indicate defeat, it is because careful 
calealations show that favourable ctmditiousfora battle 
are few er. With more careful calculations, one can w in: 
with less, one cannot. How ntucb less chance of victory 
has (me w ho makes tut calculations at all! fi\ this incatis, 
one can foresee the tnacoine ((f a battle. (Chapter I ) 

In short, careful planning enable- us lo csiimalc the 
probabilitv of success or failure. W'iih better planning, conies 
a greater cliance of success: with less planning, failure is nuire 
likelv Hov\ much less a chance tT success has one who does 
not plan at all? 

4,2 Preparation 

Strategies which ha\e been used in planning can he 
applied analogously to prcparati<^n. 

In the conduct of war. Sun Zi said: 

\i>(‘cdy I ictorv i\ the main object in w ar. If this is fonu 
in ( (uninii. w eapons are blunted and morale dcpre.ssed. 
If troops are altOikimi cities, their strength will be 
e.dtausicd. (Cfiapicr 2 \ 

Speed here refers to efficiencs and promptness, not 
liasic in leaching. There arc three major components to 
classroom activity - content and siructurc. such as lecture 
notes, reading materials and problem sheets which arc given 
to the students: the teaching/leaniing activiiv which 
accompanies litc materials and the assessment strategy. g(H>d 
set of Icelure handouts, a riveting leeliire and an appmpriaie 
learning activity, all help to ensure that the learning objeeuves 
are achieved elVeeiivelv and efileienilv. 



4,3 Presentation 

Devising an effective means of presenting course 
materials to students can be difficult. Again, the analogv of 
war and main sif Sun Zi’s strategies can he used as a guide. 
Sun Zi said: 

In the practical art of war the best tbinii of all is to take 
the enemy's ctnujtry whole and intact: to shatter and 
destroy it is not .\o i^ood, S(f. loo. it is better /o capture 
an anny entire than to destroy it. to capture a regiment, 
a deiacbmeni ora company entire than to destroy them. 

Hence to ft y.ht and compwr in all your battles is not 
supreme excelleuee: supreme e.xeclleuce consists of 
breakinii the enemy’s resistance without tiiihtiuy. 

( Chapter 3 ) 

The success of teaching lies in ilie ability lo present 
ideas in such a way that students become active learners in 
pursuit ol the intended objectives after attending lessons, li is 
beUer lo motivate the students than to tell them vvhat t<> do 
and belter to lead them than to ’ leaclT them. Hence, "chalk 
and talk" is not "supreme evcellence". supreme e.veellenee 
consists in active learning without much "teaching". 

In order lo pronuue active learning, teachers mav use 
the following tactics; 

The skilful leader subdues the enemy's troops w ithout 
any Ihlitiu}:: he captures their cities without ho itut sicitc 
to them: he overthrows their kinj^doin without feuitthx 
operations in the field. 

With lus forces intact he will dispute the masten of the 
hupire. and ihns, w ithout losiuii a man. his triumph 
will he complete. This is the method of attacking h\ 
stratat^em. (Chapter 3} 

'I'here are different types ol students On some task^. 
some are gilicd. some arc average and some are dull, so the 
teacher must empathise, observe and cultivate each student 
accor<Iinglv. Hence; 
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// /a iIh' rule in war that if (nir forces arc ten to the 
cnctny\\ <nu\ ur must surronml him: if Jive to one. t(t 
attack him: if twice as ninnerous. to divide our army 
intit two. If eifually ntatched. u<’ can offer hat tie: if 
sliiihtly inferior in numbers, nr can avoid the enemy: if 
quite unequal in even way. nr can jlec frtnu him. 

Hence. tlumi>h an obstinate Ji^ht nuty he made by a 
small force, in the end it must he captured by the lariicr 
force. (Chapter d} 

In olher words, ifsiudcnis possess iniiiaii\c. lead ihom; 
il lhc)' arc passive, imuiv ale them; il'ihev are average, guide 
lliem; il lhev are dull, leaeh iliem. We must; 

that there are five e.ssentials for victmy: 

He will win who knows when to fi^ht am! when not to 
fh<ht. 

He will wnt who know \ lutw to handle both superior 
and inferior forces. 

He will w in wlurse arms is animated by the same spirit 
throuqhoia all its ranks. 

He svill ss in w ho is prepared and wiiits to take the enemy 
unprepared. 

(Chapter d) 

i^reseiuK, there is much emphasis on the use of active 
leacliing metluxjs lo slinuilale student learning. In active 
leaching, the teacher prepares supponing teaching material 
and cuts down on the amount of formal leaching in ordei to 
facilitate independent student learning. Such leaching methods 
may be described in terms of the tv pc ol'aciiviiv engaged in 
by the leaelier and the students and the distribution ol time 
between the Iwt). This is equivalent to the direct and indirect 
methods used in Sun Zi's strategies. The direct method would 
refer to forma! leaching and the iiulirect meduul. the tUher 
aeliv ilies used in active learning. In all leaching, the direct 
method (formal teaching) mav be used for engaging students 
but indirect methods will be necried in onler to achieve 
success. Indirect tactics, cfficicntiv applied, arc iccuncnt, 
incvhauMible and unending. 

la ensure that sour whole host mas withstand the hium 
ol the enem\ \ attm k ami remain ini shaken ■ tins is 
( fleeted h\ manoeuvres direct and nubrcit. 



In all jiyilitinii. the direct mediod may he used for joinhi}* 
battle, hut indirect methods will he needed in order to 
secure vietiiiy. 

Indirect toe ties, ifHcicnth applied, are inexhaustible 
as Heaven and Harth. nnendim^ as the flow (tf rivers 
and streams: like the sun and moan, tliev end hut ;o 
heyin anesr: like the four sea.scnis. they pass away to 
return once more. 

In haitle. there are not nune than two methods (f attack 
- the direct and the indirect: yet the.se two in combination 
yivr rise to an endfe.ss series of numoeuvres. (Chapter 

In short, there arc milv two methods - the formal and 
the active: vet these iwti m eombinaiion will be able to give 
rise lo end less methods of teaching. 

Sun T/u also realised that: 

The efever comhatont looks to the elfert of combined 
eneryy. and does not require too n nu ll from individuals. 
Hence his ability to pick out the riylit men and utilise 
combined eneixy. (Chapter > } 

Direct and indircel leaching strategies liave a direct 
impaei on siudent learning. The v arieiv <d‘ strategies can 
slinuilale and eniumee siudeiil learning, the utilisation 
combined energy and co-operative learning, cannot be 
neglceicd. The use ol'co-operalivc learning has pmven lo be 
useful and has gained much populariiv in rcceiii years but 
Sun Zi had already ibrescen it two thousand years ago. 

Tile use of co-operative learning strategics in the 
classroom can make learning more v ariod. interesting and 
efreciive: enhance understanding through peer explanalicms 
and discussions and increase student imeraeilon and 
enmmunicalioii: iherebv achieving an improveinenl in suideiU 
understanding. It wtiuld be as elfcciive as; 

W hen In unlises comhiued uierys. Ins (ii^fitini: nuni 
hn tune as it were like unto rolbny lays or stones, h'tm 
It is the nature <tf a loy or same lo rcniain motunifess 
oil level yrmind. and to nun e when on a slope if t(mr- 
I oniered. to t onw to a standstill, hut H nfuiubsliaped, 
to yo rollniy dtfwn. (('hapfei 
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4.4 Evaluation 

livulualion can bo considered as di, Sun ZI’n daev. ”iho 
way" can bo developed by well-prepared [oachinu maierials. 
jiang. which are prosemed by various meiliods of insimoiion. 
fa which are oompaiible with lian and di. the ever ehaii^m^ 
demands ol lho onvironmenl. In loaohiiii!. evalualion is based 
on sUidont leedbaok and leaiaiiim perrornianco and pn>vides 
us wuh a lisi ofcriieria b> which we can Ibreoasl ihe clnnate. 
lian and the orouiid. di lor v\idenirm "ihe way". 

S. Conclusion 

The charm ol’ 'The An of VVar" lies in the fact ihai nmsi 
ol‘ Sun Zi's siralcgics arc based on human nature. These 
siralecics ha\e been w idel> used m a larue number of businc'-.s 
and niaiiaiiomeni fields but have noi been applied in ihc 
educaliim eoniexi. 'fliis paper has uuempled u> fill this 
importani cap and shows that manv of ihe straieeies can be 
used lo eniuince leadline skills and leainiiig aeiiviiics. The 
doctrines from The An of War are mu verv difficuli hui ii is 
ihe dv iuimisni and essence of these guidine docii ines ihat one 
must master. A teacher who iindei stands ’Phe An of War v\ ill 
know evacily when, where, and how to \ar\ ihc underlvinii 
siraieeies in accordance with chances in ihe circunisianees 
and surroundme siiuaiions. This teacher will undersiand mu 
onh the importance of iiood planniui: but aKo that success 
uliinuitcly depends on a knowledjie of one's own sireiiiiihs 
and weaknesses. 'Phere is no invariable, certain, fo(d-prool 
icchnolooy for success as a teacher. 

In closing, we can do no heiicr than to mioie what is 
prohablv the best known phrase in "The An of War": 

If you know the vuanx and yrntrself, \ o// n<‘r<f not feor 
the result t>f u hutuire<f battle^ II vnu know ytutrself hut 
not the enemy, for e\-er\ vit torv lioined \ou w ill til\{> 
suffer u defeat. If um know neilliet the enettn nm 
\<fur\elj. \(fu wtfl \ueeuinh //; every battle. (Chapter .■*) 

S<». if wc know ourselves and the task at haiul. \^e will 
sueeeetl. If vve know oiii selves but not ihe objccme oj 
educaiion. we will base less chance of success, l! v\e know 
neither of these, then we v\ould lia\e tailed lonipleiel) as 
educalois 



This aiiicle was de\ eloped from a paper del i\ ered by ihe 

autiiors at ihe 7th InternatiLmal Coiiferenec on Tliinkini:. 

Singapore. l-hihJune IW.) 
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Appendix 1: The contents of Sun Zi’s "The Art of War" 

Conicnis: 

Chapter 1 Initial Estimations tor Lasing Plans) 

Chapter 2 Waging War 

Chapter 3 Planning OlTcrisives (or Attack by Stratagem > 

Chapter 4 Militars* Disposition (or Tactical Dispositions) 

Chapter 5 Strategic Miliiars' Power (or Energy) 

Cliaptcr 6 Vacuity and Subsiancc (or Weak Points and Strong) 

Chapter 7 Militars- Combat (or Manoeuvring) 

Chapter 8 Nine Changes (or Variation in Tactics) 

Chapter 9 Manoeuvring the Army (or The army on the March) 

Chapter 10 Configuralionv of terrain (<tr Terrain) 

Chapter 1 1 Nine Terrain (or The Nine Situatitms) 

Chapter 12 Incendiary Attacks (or The attack by P'ireJ 
Chapter 1 3 Employing Spies (or The Cse of Spies) 
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Learning Experiences of Overseas 
Non-English Speaking Background Students : 
a case study of an Australian university 

Tammv Kwan Tommy Tang 

The L’niversity of Hong Kong Queensland University of Technology 

In rcccni decades, there are UKre.istng number of Asian students who choose to stud\ abioail I his paper 
addresses die aeadcmie needs and learning diiViculiics of a group of new l\ arrived non-Mnglish speaking batkgrtnind 
Asia-Paedie siiidenis who regislcreJ to studv a Baelieior of liducation (in-senicei program m an Australia 
loiiiarv Insliiuliori. l unded and supporied b> an equitv gram, a learning support program was set up to allov these 
NKSB students to share among them then evperienees in academic needs and learning difriculiies The outcome revealed 
a need to piovidc meinonng assistance to die newK arrived NTSB students m the areas of aeademte and so».ia! support 
in order to enable ihein to adapt qineklv to a new and ditfcreni social -educational env iromnenl. 
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Introduction 



Aecordini: lo the sialislics of Hong Kong hduculitni 
Deparlniein. the loud mimbcr of sUideiUs leaving Hong Kong 
for suidv in Ausiralia has been on the upward iivnd. If 
rcgisiered a increase from students in HN4 io42(K) 
stiidenls in I9% (Howleti. l<W7;4b7i. With this grcal number 
of siudenis leaving Htmg Kong for Australia, a subsianlial 
propoiiion of them sought enrolmciu in the \arii>Lis programs 
ollercd by the Faeuli) of Hduealion ol the leading Australian 
universities. For example. Queensland I’nivcrsiiv of 
Teehnologv m had ,^I tnil of a total ot IbS registered 
NLSB eduealional students spoke Cantonese at home < 

OUT enrolment record! This number represented ISH of 
NFSB eduealional students from one ethnic group 
I (■'anmnesc) compared hi an estimatal total of .^4 other elluiie 
groups. II we eonsidei etlimv gioups aioiind the Asia-PaeiTie 
icgu>n as a wliole li.e. stmlenls speaking Mandarin. 
Vietnamese. Mala), .lapanese. Korean. Hindi. Bangladesh. 



Fijian. Samoan and Tongan at home), thev aeeoumed tor 
of NbSB educational suidenis in QUT ( 1 Wb QUT enrolment 
record). 

Being falrl) new to Australia, these .NF.SB students have 
lo cope w ith the unfamiliar eullura! educational cm ironment 
As a result, they experience a number ol ad|Usimem problems 
when the) embark on an edueaiiotial program. ’These newl> 
arrixed NF’SB suidents. maiiil) of Asian <mgin, sptsjk l.iighsii 
as their second nr ev en ilitrd language at home. The language 
difficulties, to some exteni. limit their abilit) to participate 
lull) and aetivel) in lectures and tutorial discussions. 

Some earlier research luis indicated that students Irom 
different euluiial and eduealional backgmund possess 
markedi) difleient learning sixlcs. For instance. Fast .\si.im 
students are used to a passive learning si) Ic w heiebv icxibix^ks 
and Iceuire tunes aie tote learned without man) questions 
being raised. Tlie) regard the leeiurers as exiviis in ihe \ arioiis 
disciplines and who haxe the autlumt) to alwa)s piov ide 
‘eorrcei' answers. Hence to ask tpiesiinns m class uidkatcs a 
challenge to the lecturer’s expertise aiul shnws one’s own 
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inconipcicnce in understanding (Ballard and Clanchy, 1991; 
Marlon ct al., 1993: Tan, 1993). However. Australian 
academics often expect students to be able to demonstrate 
that they can learn through independent .self-directed study 
and justify their own opinions and standpoints critically by 
comparison of ailematives (Kwan & Tang, 1997). 

Kaplan (1961) stresses a culturally different style of 
discourse. Asian students tend to study phenomena from a 
holistic perspective and use a loose circular argument rather 
than a connected linear argument to synthesi/c textual 
information (Adair. 1985; Kui, 1991 ). On the other hand, 
Australian academics expect writing to be clearly focused on 
the set topic and that sludeni.s arc to present a reasoned 
analytical argument, which based strongly on wide extensive 
and critical readings. They have to present such argument 
clearly to other peer members in a competent and coherent 
manner (Clanchy and Ballard, 1981 ). 

However, the difficulties faced by NESB students are 
not always readily noted and addrc.ssed by the teaching staff 
of the Australian universities. Being shy and hesitant to raise 
their difficulties to the attention of the lecturers, the NESB 
students arc often left by themselves to struggle just to meet 
the minimum expectations of the unit and the basic 
requirements of the program (Kwan & Tang, 1997). 

With this background scenario, a “New Arrivals" 
project was conducted in Semester I, 1997 with the support 
of an Equity Grant from the Faculty of Education at 
Queensland University of Technology. This paper reports the 
findings of this project with the aim to achieve the following 
objectives: 

• provide learning .support to a group of NESB students of 
East Asia and Pacific origins: 

• find out the academic needs and learning difficulties 
experienced by these siudems; 

• identify strategies to help the NESB students enjoy their 
studies and leant effectively in a now and different social- 
educational setting: and 

• provide recommendations and suggestions to other 
Australian university to lielp meeting the academic needs 
of the NESB students. 



The “New Arrivals” Projeet 

The target students participated in this project were a 
group of newly arrived NESB students of Asia-Pacific origin 
who enrolled to do the l-year B.Ed. (in-servicc) program. 
This group of students was selected becau.se of the relatively 
short duration (2x14 semester weeks of leaching) of the 
academic program. These NESB students, coming from a 
different cultural setting, did not really have time to adapt 
quickly to the new learning style and educaiitmal expectations 
in Australia. Hence, it is envisaged that this group of NESB 
students would face many more challenges and need extra 
support from the faculty almost right at the beginning of their 
educational program. 

Of the sixteen students identified and contacted, eleven 
of them accepted the invitation to participate in the project. 
Among them, six were from Hong Kong, one from Japan, 
one from Taiwan, one from Fiji and two from Philippines. 
Tliis project had two components: 

• providing learning support ihrougli a support program: and 

• collecting data on the learning experiences of these new ly 
arrived NESB .Asia-Pacific students. 

Learning Support Program 

The learning support program was co-ordinated by a 
project ofneer who w as also of .Asian origin. After soliciting 
expectations from the eleven participants, a scries of 
workshops were organized in the first term tif the semester to 
meet their learning difficulties and academic needs iluil they 
encountered at the beginning of their studies. The foci of the 
workshops were on; 

• increasing self-awareness of their own learning styles: 

• understanding the complexity of the thinking, transcribing 
and monitoring processes in academic writing: and 

• using the on-line catalogue, CD-ROM and other facilities 
in the library. 

When these NESB students began to settle down and 
found lhemscl\es more preoccupied by assignments, 
presentations and seminars, the learning support of the “New 
Arrivals" project switched its focus tr» the provision of 
individual consultations. The scope ol this individual 
consultations includes areas such as literature search, 
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understanding assignment requirements, structuring and 
polishing essays, seeking part-time einployincni. locating 
further information on higher degree studies and other 
assistance such as group socialization. 

During this stage of individual consultations, the project 
officer still maintained telephone contact with the participating 
members to keep track of their adaptation to the new learning 
environment and to provide appropriate as.sistanee nr referral 
whenever it is needed. 

Data Collection 

The second component of the ‘*New Arrivals" project 
aimed at capturing the learning experionecs eneountered by 
these NESB students. They were invited to participate 
voluntarily in two in-depth reflective interviews to talk aloud 
their experiences encountered so far in meeting their learning 
needs and their difficulties in handling lectures, tutorials and 
assignments. The first mflectivc interview took place during 
weeks 4 and 5 of the semester. The .second reneclivc interxiew 
Uxik place at the end of the first semester The purpose w as to 
reveal if there was any qualitative change in their learning 
behaviours, which were related to their learning needs and 
difficulties as expressed in their first interview. Subject to 
their ow n choice and prefemncc. the reflective inlcn iesvs were 
held either individually or with groups of three or four 
Students. 

Results And Discussion 

The Learning Needs and Difficulties 
Experienced by NESB Students at 
the Beginning of the Semester 

hive themes were revealed from the first round of 
reflective interviews, which looked at NESB students* 
perceptions of their needs and learning difficulties experienced 
at the beginning of the semester. 

1) Lacking* knowledge of local education sy'stcm and 
educational issues 



Since most newly arrived NESB students have little 
knowledge of the local educational contexts and the 
contemporary educational issues in Queensland, they found 
it difficult to follow the lectures and not to mention to engage 
fruitfully in discus.sions, tutorials or seminars that required 
them a lot of such background know ledge. The situation w as 
made worse if their lecturers assumed ail students have already 
pos.scssed this know ledge. 

"(Sonu‘i unifs arc of inwicii.\c pains, hcccmsc uc tion'r 
kiww the Australian educational situations, hi cias.\, 
the lecturers as.^uane w'c are Au.Mralian.^ and so they 
very fast, thinkini^ we know everytliint> already. So, it's 
hard for us to pick up. ” {At. Hon^ Kon^). 

"Backfiround knowledfie of the Au.stralian education 
environment, it'.s new, and it's difjleult for me to relate 
to it. " (SS. Fiji). 

2) Difficult to follow lectures 

In some units, if the lecturers did not use visual aids in 
class, ibis would make it more difficult for the NESB students 
who arc visual learners to follow. This problem was 
compounded further by their lack of familiarity w ith the 
Australian accents and spoken languages. 

"Maybe vir know the words, but it's the way they are 
.uiid. ... When I see the words (on the transparency), 
then tdi! I know the ineanin^^. ” (SS. Fiji). 

"He (the lecturer) .seems to have enjoyed his lectures a 
lot. But for us it's different. We have to translate the 
laniiuai^e before we ran understand and catch up with 
die le(‘ture.\. " (SY. //o;jg Koiiii). 

3) Cross-cultural harrier to communication 

Although all of the NESB students admitted that their 
lecturers had encouraged them In speak up, and “hassle" (SS. 
Fiji) them, they expressed a reluctance to ask questions or 
seek assistance from their lecturers. The reason for this 
reluctance to communicate was partly rii/ft/ra/. "It's our 
ciiltiirc that we arc (stay) away from the lecturers. " (SS, 
ryVj. 
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The Filipino siudcni gave a ver)' vivid and sophislicaied 
description, 

"/t is noi in our culture to keep on askinii ... und }iet 
close to the teacher. Because in our culture, if you keep 
talking with the teacher, it seems you want to he close 
to him. just w ant iirades. (Project Officer: Favoiiriusm?) 
Yea, favouritism . ... Another thint> is when \(?u keep on 
asking: the teacher that means you don V understand, 
that you're dumb, ytnt know. ... that's why I .said to 
my.self: I mustn't a.sk that simple (/uestion. ... / know we 
need to ask because ur are studying here, hut it takes a 
loui> time to adjust. ” (LN, Philippines). 

It w as also pan! y due to their non-critical learning style, 

"We’re used to not asking any iptestion in our home 
country'. ... It's acceptable if we copied (verbatim) from 
te.xts into our a.\signu}ents. " IKA, Japan). 

All these expressions of worry agree to a large extent 
witli what were noted by Ballard and Clanchy ( 1991 ). Martoii 
et al., (1993) and Tan (1993) that Asian students do not have 
the ctiliural confidence to ‘challenge* their teachers to imply 
their incompetence in understanding. 

. 4) Feeling of isolation and not participating in 
tutorials 

As a result of their lacking Ux'al knowledge, inadequate 
English language prot'icienev. and their cultural 
suhmissiNcne.vs. these NESB students had little involvement 
in class and they felt isolated by their fellow Australian 
classmates. 

*7 also found it (piite lonely in tutorial because I am 
the only black there, and felt .segregated ... / thought 
there's a cultural difference, hi Fiji, stud nits are very 
close, .sort of like neighbours. But here, it's more 
individualistic." (SS, Fiji). 

"... Wc fdt insecure. We felt out of place. Thai’s why 
when the lecturer asked us to shore ideas, we jell 
ashamed. H'e couldn't talk because we don't know the 
people there, it's good if uc know each other. ’’ (/jV. 
Philippine^). 



"... Not knowing their .system, their change.s. The w hole 
.semester, we ,sat there as if vre were idiots, in tutorial, 
we were invi.sihle. " (AL Hong Kong). 

"During di.scu.s.sion, you just sat there, getting lo.sl. You 
couidu 't follow their conver.sation. Sitting there, it’s as 
if you’re mn attending the leclioc. ... And what is w'or.se, 
in the end. .some .students complained about the overseas 
student.s. that ivc 're not participating in ihedi.sca.s.sion. " 
(TT, Hong Kong). 

This ill feeling has led to the formation of a vicious 
circle - the more these students ha\e this feeling of isolation, 
the more reluctant llicy arc to open themselves up and to 
paiiicipatc. To speak up and to share experiences in class, 
which is vital to the success of experiential learning e.spccially 
in the Western education world, is simply too risky for them 
to bear because they feel insecure, arc afraid of mistakes and 
are being ridiculed. 

When these students could no limger trust their own 
personal authentic experiences, the} would fmd it extremely 
diClIculi to relate ihem.scivcs to the educational concepts and 
theories presented by their lecturers, not to mention the 
discussions and debates which went on all the time in the 
classroom. The result is their further avoidance of 
participation, and using supertlcial, surface learning strategies 
to cope with the stressful learning situation. 

5) Use of Surface Learning Strategies 

As mentioned above, many NESB students failed to 
relate new knowledge to what they have already known, they 
inclined to use surface learning strategies (Biggs & Mr.ore 
1992: Ramsden 1992: Marton. Dall'Alba & Beaty. 1993). 
When it came to learning activitic'^, such as writing and 
presenting a rellcctivc journal, which aimed at high level 
reflectis'c thinking and linkage of experiences to theories, these 
students resorted to tactics of avoidance approach. The 
following episode illustrates the use of counter-productive 
learning strategics by some of the NESB students. 

In one unit, the lecturer asked her students to write a 
reflective Journal based on material presented in a previous 
lesson. Students were to take luni to present it to the tutorial 
class in groups of three. Not being able to comprehend most 
olThe lessons due tci a combination of the reasons suggested 
above, three Hone Rons students who were in the same 
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lutoria! group chose to avoid doing it. They understood that 
such pro.seniation should be seen as a valuable learning 
experience, an opportuniis tor them to rattle ideas and clarifs 
undciMandi ng. Ho\\c\er, the> just did not have the courage 
to face it. 

"Tlu rcorc ilircc vohaun’rs to pirscni in coch U'clurc. 
and h‘cp ovoitliiii^>. Iiopinii ihul Mr iUm V have to 

(l<f any presentation at all until the etui of the semesien " 
i IT. Hont> Koni!). 

.Another remark made b\ a Japanese student sums up 
clcarl)- this reproductive, uncritical approach to learning: 

"I am not used thinking for myself hi Japan, we didn't 
have to think. It's all rii^hl to copy from text (into the 
assiiunnent I. So when the lecturer asked im to think for 
myself. / didn 't knou how to. " (KW Japan i. 



Some of them still indicated that they preferred their 
learning to be more teacher-controlled (.Ames and Ames. 
1 ^)S 4 ). The irons is that ihe> appreciated the usefulness of 
self-initiated and interactive learning. However, due to their 
cultural baggage, they wore still verv reluctant to participate 
aetivels in the lectures and tutorials. LN w a.sa typical student 
to show such a big contradiction in enjoving a class, which 
stressed interactive learning. Nevertheless, she lacked 
eonfidencc to speak up in other lectures. 

"It V tilso your self-esteem. >01/ don 7 have confidence. 
Your self (esteem) is very hod. Laekiny of 
encouraitement for us to speak, .diare ideas. ... hecause 
nioxi of us are very ashamed, thinking' that mayhe I’m 
not iioml enouf^li ttf share my ideas, may he t<> speak 
Eiiiili.di. they xvill Uiuyih at me. That wa\ what I think." 
iL\\ Philippines) 




The use of surface Icaniing strategy is far from isolated 
phenomenon, but is commonly employed b^ nianv NE.SB 
students. .As a result, they resorted to deling the ntini mum just 
to got over the assessment requirement. 

"We ( oin entnite only on the simple assii>nnient utpic . 
laeklinii it toacdier ... To 'Uudy here to yet a j>ass is no 
more than handiny in the asxiynnientx. " (SH. liony 
Ktmy). 

The Learning Needs and Difficulties 
Experienced by NESB Students at 
the End of the Semester 

After one whole semester of studying, manv of these 
NHSB students still found the above problems persisted 
thotigh with some slight improvements. Tliev were still not 
100 clear about local educational s\sicm but thov admitted 
that the siiuali<m has improved a bit because thev had done 
some research on this topic in the librarv . Tlioy still felt isolated 
and vcr\ much reluctant iti “hassle’* the lecturers hut agreed 
that if thev did hassle the lecturers, they usuallv gtii good 
support and advice from them. 

E>£3TC0PYAVAlLAbLE 



"The active partieipation is a yood learniny style, hut 
it's not much usefuf to u.\. The lecturer did lun enctmraye 
students from other hitekyrounds to say their ideas. They 
just ask the u ludr class (pie.slimts. They didn 't pinpoint. 
They should do it one hy one. \\r would he encourayed. 
forced to say what m e re ihinkiny. u c (then) could really 
share it. ' (L\. Philippines) 

However, in another episode shared bv the satnc three 
Hong Kong students, showed how easily thev could become 
exhilarated when ihc^vvere given the opportunity to speak 
up and share their ow n e.xporionees w ith the other classmates. 

"hi one lecture. ... suddenly she (the leeiuren asked us 
w hat the situation is like in Uomt Kony. .So I told ihem 
and the atmosphere heeamc very different. Uc are in a 
sharitu’ mode. There is inietilow. It is not horiny. not 
just we lisieniny. hut uc were lafkiio’ Uf them. " (.SU. 
Hony Kony). 

TT. .SlTs classmate in the *'ame tutorial, added: 

"Unit (u easion. / was too happy to descrihe in u or</\. 
It IS the first lime I spoke so miu h in the tuioriiif. Hut 
that depends on the lopu . If I knew mnfiiny ahoui it. 
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then I Siiiii to myself, oh, don V ask nw or force me to 
speak. It must he a topic that ur can share. There mu.st 
he e.whauiie of ideas. " (TT. Hon}; Kon^). 

They have also revealed eonlinuins difficulties with 
the four English macro-skills of speaking, listening, reading 
and writing throughout the semester. In terms of speaking, 
lliey had to spend three to four times longer than the Australian 
students to prepare for oral presentations or seminars. They 
often wrote down the full script of presentation and spent 
long time to rehearse the script mainly by recitation. They 
were also sensitise to their accents, whieh may cause 
oonimunicalion breakdown and embarrassment. 

In terms of listenitig. they still found many lecturers 
spoke very fast making comprehension and note-taking 
extremely difficult. The situation got worse if the lecturer 
sjxike with heavy Australian accent and used a lot of colUx^uial 
in the expression. 

With regard to reading. the\ found it difficult to cope 
with the \ast amount of aniclcs that they had to read for each 
lecture and assignment. Eventually, they could only ‘suifacc' 
read for assignments and seminars. Often, they could not 
afford to spend time to pre-read for the lectures. Even if they 
could, they spent long time to look up new word and 
terminology from a bi-lingual dictionary, which constantiv 
broke their line of thinking and hence caused disturbance in 
understanding the text. 

In temis of w riting, thev found using appropriate genre 
and terminology difficult. Often, the^ felt the lecturers' 
expectation on them to w rite perfect Australian English. As a 
result, they had to draft assignments many times to polish 
their w ritten language expression before they were ready for 
submission. 

Students' Evaluation of The 
Learning Support Program 

The Learning Support Program has been perceived as 
useful hy the NESB suidctits in ihrec aspects: 

f) Emotional suppovt and peer nenvork 

During tlie first lew vuukshop meetings, the NESB 
students treasured the opportunity to meet and share 



experiences w iih other students of similar backgrounds te g.. 
NESB and new to Australia). They realized that other people 
also had similar problems to their own. Hence, thev did nor 
feel as bad and lonely as when they first arrived to Au'-lralia. 

“This f)roi>rain is ^ood hecause you talk to (niter 
studculs. different hitckii rounds. Yon talk to ihemahoui 
your pndtiems. Moyhe they con help you." (LN. 
Philippines). 

"The first meetinti n trv useful. jiet to know other 
NESB students, and to share yonr worrie\. I feel more 
(•(unfortahle when I know other people have .\imilar 
proldems. / (un not the 'udy one." tSS. Fijii. 

.Moreover, when thev knew each other, thev could offer 
suppon to each other. 

Project Officer: Did vou get something out from this 
program? 

"Well, contact, you hove h>ts of contact with people. " 
tL/V. Philippines). 

"What this pntii ram did forme i.\ that it ... fiove me the 
(Opportunity to make friend.\ with and learn front other 
sisters. ... I felt heint^ token core (f. ... I could take the 
initiative to approach yon (the Project Offu cr). Wit In ml 
this pr(*y,ram. / wouldn't have kiuown who to contact, 
feariiiii that I mii'lit cattsc others tito much tronhlc. ’ 
li’)'. Iiou}o Kon^). 

2) Academic Support 

Due to their non-English speaking background, many 
of these students experienced great difficulty in academic 
writing. At the beginning of the semester, a worksliop on 
thinking and writing was specifieallv tugani/ed. The 
workshop vv as to help them to be more aware <if the eomplev 
thinking and transcribing processes involved in academic 
writing. Tliey also learned some general strategics to make 
academic writing more enjoyable. 

In the seeoml term of the semester, the vv riling support 
look the form of individual consultations, helping them re- 
organise and elarifv llie ideas expicssed in their essavs. This 
assistance vvasgrcallv appreciated: 
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"This proi*ran\. for me. has been very very useful, 
larticiv heeause I took ihe initiotive to seek help fnun 
\(fn fihe prujcei officer). ... My i^rammar. ... m\ 
orfiouisution was very pffor, ... I now know where iny 
wenknes.w.'i are." (SS, Honi^ K<uit^) 

"It (the workshop f /.v ^ooj for the ilr.\i-thner.\ in the 
imiversiiy. ... The hi.it ihin.i> is the ussiitnnient. / think 
»vr all need that help. ” (LN. Philippines) 



interviews, they hiid nol \ct fulh acquired such conl'idence 
and know ledge. 

"The Uhrary ses.dtut.s. iisiit}! the lihraiyeaialti.iiue. CP- 
ROM, and tnicntliehe were useful. ... Rut I .still don't 
know hitw to u.se (^ther computer facilities - the Internet, 
eituiil. I wi.di ft* learn how to use thent." (SS. riji). 

Recommendations and Conclusion 



'“The svritinit worksh(fp is veiy important and useful if 
you rati teach thent how to write at the heitittnin.it. Like 
;<v who came out fnntt the colle.ite of education, icc really 
didn't know how to write an academic e.ssay. " ( IT. Hoitit 
Ktniitl. 

Through rcfenal. a number ofNBSB students sought 
assistance from the Learning House of the Unisersiiy to help 
with reading their assignments. One student found it very 
helpful beeaiise she now understood why the w ay she wrote 
was considered inappropriate: 

"Mr. .V.i u.x. the learnintt advi.sor. explained to me: This 
is the topic .\enieitce. and so should he here . ... and these 
points shotild he re-oritani.sed ... Lookittit hack. I learnt 
a lot front hint." (AL. Htntit Ron it). 

3) I 'se of Computer Faculties 

We have long entered the high technology era. It 
becomes a necessity for all students to acquire a certain degree 
of familiarity in using such information technology in the 
study of the university programs. However, the needs in this 
area varied between individuals because t>f their very different 
eompuierhackgnnincl know ledge. The Nl£SB students were 
given two wt)rkshoj)s. organized by the project officer, on 
how to use the elccmmie resources in the lihrary to search 
catalogues on web and use CD-ROM to locate reference 
materials. In general, they had picked up sx)mc basic but 
essential computer skills that they were not aware tif before. 
Their confidence in using the library elTeciively tx> locate 
rcs(nirccs to complete their assignments has also increased. 
In fact, some students wished this program could cvicnd to 
provide them assistance on leaming hmv to surf the Imernel 
and how to send email. At tlu* time ol doing the rcnectn c 



The flmlings of this Project can hardly be regarded as 
surprising. Yet it has collected sirt)ng evidence to show the 
existence of academic, social and cultural learning problems 
faced by the Asia-Pacific NESB students. Such evidence is 
perhaps useful as well to be considered by other Australian 
universities who also take in many international NESB 
students from the Asia-Pacific region in the recent years. From 
both the eduealional and cxiuity points of view, there is a need 
to raise the cultural sensitivity and understanding of the 
teaching staff to make NESB students foci at home when 
studying overseas. The Learning Support Program had 
successful ly fulfilled its academic and social functions. In 
one fiirm or amnher. similar service of this kind should be 
made available to as many NESB students as possible. It is, 
therefore, recommended that to become a truly international 
university, mentoring support should be regularly and 
systematically resourced and provided to the newly arrived 
NESB students in the following areas: 

• ^lI•engt■he^i ng of the l£nglish language in oral 
communications: 

• dev elopment of academic w riting skills; and 

• adapting their beliefs about and opening their attitudes 
uwvards learning in a new social-educational enviixmmcm. 

Ts'i achieve that, it would seem appropriate to employ 
persons from similar cultural background lo play the 
mentoring role t(^ ensure the NESB students led more 
comfortable to speak U' and sock liclp from them. 
Ahernativ ely, tliese mentors c<uikl be aeademie staff members 
reexmimendcd by each department who demonstrate a kind 
of cullural sensiliv ily to the academic and social needs tif the 
NI-.SB students. 

With regard to the language bamer. NF£SB students are 
strongly advised to attend workshops on language and leaming 
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skills lo help themselves heller understand the language 
expectations at the tertiary love! in an overseas environment. 

Lastly, the imi\ersily should provide suppi^rl and facility 
to encourage peersuppon among NESB students from similar 
cultural background so that they do not teel that lonely and 
isolated during their course of study. 

In this global world stressing understanding and 
acceptance ordiffercni cultures, it is of critical importance 
for the NESB students to open up themselves and lake the 
initiative to immerse themselves to a new culture. It is also 
essential for the tertiarv' institutions to appreciate the difficult 
adjustment made by the NESB students in a \cry diffcreni 
cultural and academic environment. 
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A Developmental Profile of New Horizons in Education 

William Y. WU Kwok Keung HO 

Hong Kong Baptist University 

Fi\c huiulrcd and ninciy-oliiln ariidos puhli>hcd in \’ow llori/ons in I-.diicaiion over a ihirly->e\cn year period 
from 1%1 to nave been indexed aecordinu lo authorship and dasNified w ith reference to a uroup of subject 
desenptors or keywords. An examination of the two indexes and the relevant aniclos revealed the follow ing developmental 
profile: an iiicreasinii number of authorship in journal articles, expanding scope of educational research, improv mg 
teaching practice attempts, emphasis on curriculum and instruction, enhancement of touching ('hinose. l-nglish and 
language, seeking educational administration efTieacy. emerging special education, bettor edneaiionni assessment, and 
developing cross-regional education, 

I'l-; A'; ii ■AAL-irjlIlL-illHi • 1»HJJt-!j;i',/u'iA ‘ 'ViSXCi- 

- n’n-iff, l■.(VAiffi • ,.')!« >4 ■ tiiwi- twA - ia-Rr':; 



Introduction 



New Hori-on\ in [iihu ution is an official annual a slight increase in the number t)f articles w iih niulliple authors 



puhlicaiion t)f the Hong Kong Teachers’ Association. Over a 
lhirl\ -se\en-year period from 19f>l lo 1997. /Vcic //^^r/rwi.v 
lit Education has published .^98 articles coiieeriiing various 
aspects of education. With the produeiion of two volumes in 
I % I . a total of tliirty-ciglu volumc.s have been published thus 
far. Of the 598 articles aircatly published. .^48 are wrillen in 
English f58.19'r ) and 2.50 in Chinese (41.8 Hr ). Allhougli. 
the niajorily tif the articles are written by one author, there is 



starting in the 1980s. as nitirc articles with two or more authors 
were published isce Table 1 ). This trend is also in accord 
w ilh the international sector, particularly in the field of science 
(Bayer & .Smart. 199 1 ). As edueational developnienl iKCvmies 
more important, iiucmalional collaborations will become more 
prevalent in order lo optimize cross-eullural understanding 
for improving the quality of education. 
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Table I: M'n Horizons in fulucniion: Publication Date. Volume Number, Number of AiIicIcn. and Number of Authors 



Publication 



Dale 

May 1961 



Ocl 1%1 



Jun 1962 



Jul 1963 



Jun 1964 



Aug 1965 



Aug 1966 



Aug 1967 



Sepi 1968 
Sep 1969 



Sep 1970 



Sep 1971 



Sep 1972 



Nov 1973 



Oct 1974 



Nov 1975 



Nov 1976 



Nov 1977 



Nov 1978 



Nov 1979 



Nov 1980 



Nov 1981 



Nov 1982 



Nov 1983 



Nov 1984 



Number of Articles' 



Chinese Enelish 



Number of Aulhors 



Authorship 



Nov 1988 



Oct 1989 



Nov 1990 



Nov 1991 



Nov 1992 



Nov 1993 



Nov 1994 



Nov 1995 



Nov 1996 



Nov 1997 



Total 




TIu.' Ii)ll(mini> of (.•tUiu's h;ivc* iioJ hccii indiiJod in ihi' u>iisn notnni t>l prtifiiv*: Spcotli <57). hiisttk'ss n'l-HTl of ihc I long Kong 

leathers' Vssociaiion ( ilKTA t ( >. conlcrciin.* iv|x*rt < 1 1 i. luH*k u*v < S». oJkoikiI <^' 1 . aninlic-hta! n»iiplol 1 5i. >ul ol govcimiii'nt 
iU'p.innK'ii( ( I >. memoiKil s|kvi1i < 1 1 . |K'isonaI torii’i lion < i t and piK’ni < 1 1 
No aiitlmrs indienied 

2 lunsl.ited atlirlesiiK hided. e.K'ii consisu'd ot I ti.iiiv|,i|oi 
I ir.iiisl.ited anil le iiK Uided. miKisted id I li.inslaioi 
I uausl.iied anil te iiK hided mnsisiedol I Uanslator 
I reei'rdeii anitle miluded ioiisi-ied m 1 noielakei 
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Categorization of Articles 

New Horizons in Education is a journal with a majorily 



physics, language oducaiion, curriculum dcvelopiiicm and 



of ariicles dodicaicd lo subjects such as curriculum. medium of insiruciion. educational psychology, teaching, 
mathematics, science education, j)h\sical education, educational issues, assessment, educational administration, 

languages, and teacher education. Ol all these articles, the special education for handicapped and minorities, and 

most often discussed topics include; particular areas of education across recions. 
education, specific subjects such as biology, mathematics, and 



Table 2: New Horizons in Education; Caiegorizaiitm and Related Frequene> Count of Anicles 

Total Chinese 

Number Number N 

of 



Chinese 

Number 

of 



English 

Number 

of 







Articles 




Articles 




Articles 




1 


General and Subject-based education 


249 


41.64 


122 


20.4 


127 


21.23 




la General ureas of education 


77 


12.88 


35 


5.85 


42 


7.02 




lb Subjecl-bascd education 


172 


28.76 


87 


14.55 


85 


14.21 




Chinese/ English/ Language oducaiion 


155 


25.92 


64 


10.70 


91 


15.22 


3 


Educational psychology 


111 


19.23 


23 


3.85 


88 


14.72 


4 


Teaching/ Teacher education 


91 


15.22 


43 


7.19 


48 


8.03 


5 


Curriculum/ Medium of instruction 


66 


11.04 


7 


1.17 


59 


9.87 


6 


Educational Issues/ Themes 


63 


10.54 


23 


3.85 


40 


6.69 


7 


Assessment/ Asscssinciu mciliods 


54 


9.03 


13 


2.17 


41 


6.68 


8 


Educational administration 


49 


8.19 


29 


4.85 


20 


3.34 


9 


Special education 


14 




9 


1.51 


5 


0.84 


1 10 Cross-reuional 


29 


4.85 


6 


I.(H) 


23 


3.85 



In New Horizons in Education, there are 77 ( 12.X8‘f 1 
articles b:csed on particular areas of education. Areas covered 
include; bilingual education, elementary cducatitm. gifted 
education, higher education, moral education. 0|>cn education, 
secondary education, special education, teacher cdiictttion. and 
technical cdiicali<in. More spcciftcally, there arc 172 (28, 76^"^ ) 
.subject-based education articles covering a wide range of 
topics. The subjects coscred ineiude: arts, biology, career. 
Chinese history, civics, computers, the environment, 
geography, language, leisure education, mathematics, music, 
physical education, pliysies. religious knowledge, science 
edu ation, se.\ education, social science and technology. The 
above subjects have a dual role in this paper in that they are 
used as both the names of subjects and descriptors. Articles 
Ibund under these descriptors primarily discuss cstonsivcly 
the .subject in which the article is found. A total of 249 
(41 ) articles have been included in the topic of c(^\ crage 

entitled "General ami Subject-based education". 



Other than tlie subjecl-bascd articles, the second topic 
of coverage concerns Chinese. English and language 
education, with \55 (25.92^) articles focusing on Chinese. 
English or language education. Articles concerning Chinese 
discuss primarily comprehension of reading and writing in 
Chinese. Articles addressing English discuss a wide scope of 
ideas ranging from improving students' oral English and 
listening and reading comprehension lo articles concerning 
the English language training center. The articles found to be 
relevant lo language edueaiioii include discussing possibilities 
for improving students' conversation, bilingual education, 
effect of altitudes icnvards language on both leaching and 
Icaniing. and the language policy in Hong Kong. As for the 
articles addressing Chinese. English and language education, 
iliey can be found under descriptors “Chinese". "English" and 
"Language l:ducali<m". Also ctmsidered a part of language 
education, arc the articles found under the descriptors 
"Bilingual Education", "Comprehensi<m". "Reading", 
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"Speaking”, and "Writing". In the Chinese suhjeet index, the 
descriptors "Chinese Language", “Chinese Literature", 
"Chinese Writing." "Dialect". "Exiraeurriciilar Reading", 
"Poem", and "Medium of Instruction" also contain articles 
relevant to Chine.se, English and language education. 

In addition to all the subjeci-ba.sed articles and iho.se 
conceniing English and language education, the third major 
topic ci>vcred is educational psychology, w iih a total of 1 1 1 
articles ( 19.2.^‘7^ ). Other than the four anieles found under 
the descriptor "Educational Psychology", in the Chinese 
subject index, the other 107 articles relevant to educational 
psychology can he di\ ided into four subcalcgorics. The fir-si. 
u hieh is the largest, subcategory w ith 57 entiies (8.S69; ) deals 
with cognition and includes all the anieles found under the 
descriptors "Aeademic Achievement". "Intelligence". 
"Learning". "Models of Learning and Teaching", "Problem- 
Solving". and "Psychology". The descriptor "Student Quality" 
and "Mental Health" in the Chine.se subject index contains 
additional articles belonging to the Cognition subcategory. 
The second largest subcategory t2d entries. 4.0 1 'ri for 
educational psychology is Emotion. This category includes 
all anieles found under "Anxiety", " Auiiudcs". "Personality", 
"Self-Concept", and "Sex Differeneos". More Chinese anieles 
can al.so be found under the descriptor "Emotional Health" in 
the Chinese subject index. The third subcaicgory. eniiiled 
Family, contains 19 articles (.TIS'V ) from the descriptors 
"Heredity," "Human Development". " Parent-Child 
Interaction". The two descriptors "Family" and "Relationship" 
in the Chinese subject index also contain articles rele\ant to 
the Family subcategory. Tlie last subcategory is Social. This 
category has 10 articles ( 1 .679J ) found under the descriptors 
"Bchasioi". "Leadership", and "Siereoiy ping". In addition 
to those descriptors, articles belonging to the Social 
subcategory can aWo be found under the keyword "Student 
Life" in the Chinese subjccl index. 

The fourth topic covered is teaching, w ith a total (4 91 
articles ( 15.22^< j. Articles of this nature differ from that of 
medium (Tinsimciion in that articles conceming leaching arc 
more general in that they do not necessarily discuss a specillc 
Mibjeci. but iirc more about teaching and tlie teaching 
profession. Also distinguishing "Teaching" from "Medium 
of Instruction" is that tlicrc arc article'' discussing specific 
practices and teaching resources used in classrooms such as 
using compiiicr simulation programs or other resources like 
using an linglish neuspaper in an loiglish class All ai tides 



relevant to teaching can he found under the descriptor 
"Teaching" and additionally under "Student Advising". 
"Teaching Method". "Teaching Objec lives", and "Teaching 
Skills" in the Chinese subjccl index. As for those articles 
addressing teacher education { 14 entries, 2..‘^49f ), classified 
under the descriptor "Teacher Education", they discuss the 
training and preparation of teachers with many of the articles 
offering suggestions for impioN ing the training of teachers, 
therefore improving the quality of teaching. While 
cuniculuni, medium of insimcion, and teaching arc the topics 
most frequently discussed, other descriptors such as "Anxiety" 

( I eniry.0, 17^'f 1. "Geography Education" (,^ entries, ()..5(Kv ). 
and "Leadership" ( 1 entry. 0.17‘'7 ) yielded far loss relevant 
articles, with no nii'ire than three entries in any one of them. 

Curriculum and medium of inslruelion represent the 
firth area of discus.-ion. with 66 articles ( 1 l.04^f ) focusing 
on curriculum and medium of instruction. The majority of 
the articles relevant to ciirriciilum discus.s the design and the 
efficiency in hich the curriculum of a specific subject is 
implomemed. Articles pertinent to medium ofinsimciion offer 
suggestions for teachers to be able to leach more producti\cly 
a particular subject. Articles addressing curriculum and 
medium of instruction can be found under the descriptors 
"Curriculum" and "Medium of Instruction". .Additional 
Ciiinose articles can be found under ilie descriptor *'F!xtra- 
cuiTicular.AciiNiiies". 

The sixth topic of eoNcrage concerns education and 
educational issues in general are represented with a total of 
6.^ ( 1(1.,54‘^ 1 articles. Articles addressing education discuss 
issues such as what motiN ates teachei>, problems in education 
both regionally and iniernationally'. the educational \alue of 
travel, and the pan an education dcpartmciil of a university 
plays in a developing eounliy. These articles can be found 
under either "Educational Issue''" or "Themes in Education". 
TIk primary difrerenee between the articles found in the tuo 
descriptors is that those in "Educational Issues" address issues 
regarding current ideas or problcMiis, while articles in "rhemes 
in Education" discuss issues pircN alcnt for a Itmgcr time jx'ritxi. 
In the C'hiiiesc subject index, the descriptors "l*ducaiiona! 
Aims". "Educational Evalualiim". "Educaiional Ideals". 
"EJuealional Pri»blems". and "lalucational Thought" contain 
additional articles concerning education and educational issues 
in general. 

.Assessment and assessment methods are the sesenth 
topic ol coiieern in AVu li(nt:on\ in l.tlitriHitni. Articles 
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iuidrcssing these issues discuss new possibilities forgradinu 
systems and scoring, providing suggestions for more 
appropriate and accurate assessment strategies in evaluating 
students* performance. Considered rele\ am to a.sscssmcnl are 
the articles found in the descriptors "Research”. "Research 
Reports", and 'Testing". The articles found under "Research" 
and "Research Reports" discuss \ arious issues as a result t)f 
research. For example, an article in "Research" offers 
suggestions for leaching reading belter after learning of recent 
research. Anicles found under the descriptor "Research" also 
discuss the role of research in edueaiii>n today. Some articles 
found under "Testing” propose dilYercni lesiing strategics 
\s hile others discuss differcnl types of testing in general, like 
criterion referenced testing or ediicalional and psychological 
testing. Articles concerning assessment can be found under 
the descriptors "Educational Measurement”. "Research". 
"Research Reports”, and "Yesling", with a total number of .^4 
anicles ). 

The eighth major topic co\ers educational 
administration. Included as relevant with educational 
administration are the articles found under the descriptor 
"Policw". .Articles perilneni to educational adminisirailon 
address the efficiency in which cducaiiim is managed and 
how cffccii\cl> some cdueaiional policies arc implemented. 
.Some of the articles also idTcr suggcslioiis for polic\ chatigcs 
m education. .Ml 49 articles tS. 19 ^y ) coneoniing educational 
administration can be found in the descriptors "Educational 
.\dminisiialion". and "Policy" and in the Chinese subject 
index, under the descriptors "Ct>mpulsory Edueuiion" and 
"Educational Reform". 

The ninth topic addresses special education ( 14 cniries. 
) for the hamiicapped and minorities. Articles relevant 
li> special education iliscuss and propose special programs 
for disadvantaged children to leant as efficicmly as possible. 
.Ml articles regarding special cducalimi can be lound under 
the descriptors ' Special l;ducalion". "Handicapped", and 
"Mirioi ilics". 

An apparent trend in .Wu Horizons in Education, 
starting with \olume lf> in is the discussion of issues 

that ciHild hclpti^ understand the status ol education in Hong 
Kong and abroad. Through the _\cais. New Horizons in 
I'ducation has piiblislicd a number of articles (29 ailiclcs, 
4.S.S'; icoiK'crmng various aspects iifciliication incnumrics 
both regionall} and intematmnalis hke Austialia. Bia/il. 



Canada. China. Korea. Macau. Scotland, and the L’niicd 
States. These ariieles w iih an international perspective on 
education represent the tenth major topic co\cred and can be 
found under the descriptor (.’ross-Cullural" and "Counir\" 
in the Chinese subject index under "Comparison" and 
"Culture." 

Indexing 

.'\CumuIaii\c Index was consiaicicd in i>rdcrU' classify 
the utlieles published in Sew Horizons in Education. Similar 
indexing has been conducted in a number of educational 
journals in Hong Kong (e.g. Wii & Chan. 199f>: Wu & Tsc. 
l99St. The Cumulaii\e Index of the jVcw Horizons itt 
Education contains all 59S articles published in .YS vt>lumes 
beginning with the first and second \olumes in 1961 and 
ending w ith the ihin> -eighth itt 1997. It is important to note 
that the follow ing categiirics t^f entries lia\e m>l been included 
in the consiruciion of the prollle: speech, business report of 
Hong Kong Teachers' Association, conference report, hook 
review, editorial, aiililhelical eotiplei, diur>. record of a 
gov entmonl doparimeni. iViemorial speech, personal rellceiion 
and poem. The Cumulative Index consists of two sections: 
The Subjeei Index and the Author Index. Each of these 
Indexes has hcen divided into two sections, of which one is 
written in English and the other in Chinese. All four 
sLibsceiions have been cross-referenced to each other. .All 
English entries are arranged in strict alphabetical order, while 
all Chinese entries are classified aeci>rding to the number of 
strokes. 

In the Subjeei Index, all journal articles have heen 
organi/cd according to a group of subject descriptors, which 
arc ananged in alphabetical order. I’lulereach descriptor, a 
list of the titles of articles relevant to that particular keyword 
from New Horizons in Eduettiitm is jvrov ided. Follow ing each 
title is the vi)iumc number in which the article can bo found 
and the beginning and ending page numbers of the article. 
The number of references cited in liie arliele is indicated in 
paicnihcses. For instance, in the example below, there ‘C 
live articles iVom \(‘w Hiaizons in Edueation relevant to the 
descriptor "Bchav ioi ". Tlic llrsi article listed can he lound in 
volume 1 , heginning at page and ending at 90 w ith 1 1 
references iiulicaied m paienihe'>es. The same organi/ailon 
applies to .ill the cniiK’s. 
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Behavior 

Agiircssi\e Behaviour in Young Pupils: 

An Iniervcntion Package 3 1 : 83-90 ( ! I ) 

Behavioural Measureinenl and Unn> . Behas ioiir in 
Hong Kong Schools M): 1 08- 1 1 5 ( 1 1) 

Do SchiK>ls Make a DilTcrcnce to Adolescent Conduct 
Problems and Delinquency*.’ 24: 1 58- 166 { 1 1 ) 
The Ethnographic Approach to Slud\ ing Schools and 
Classrooms 28: 49-60 (26i 

Sex Differences in Problem Behaviour and the Self- 
Concept: An Investigation of Hong Kong Junior 
Second a r>' School Students 37: 1 1 - 1 9 ( 26 ) 

The Author Index is arranged by the last name of the 
author and is follow ed by the title of the article. At the end of 
the title, each entrv includes the volume number of the Journal 
in which the article is published and the beginning and ending 
page numbers of the article. Below is an illustration of an 
Author Index entry. 

ANDERSON, JONATHAN 

Children's Attitudes towards Learning with 
Computers 25: 114-I23 

Summary 

A ('unutlalive Index w as constructed for the purpose 
of calcgon/ing and analyzing 598 articles published in New 
Horizt^ns in Education. A majtnity of the articles tire dedicated 
to subjects such as curriculum, mathematics, science 
education, physical education, languages, and teacher 
education. .M! 598 articles can be classified under ten topics 
which include: { I ) particular areas of education and subject 
based discussion such as biology, mathematics, and physics. 
(2 I language cducalioii. (3) educational psychology. (4) 
leaching and teacher cducaiion, <5) curriculum development 
and medium of insmictitm. (6) educational lhei’"cs and issues. 
(7 I assessment. (8) edueatioiial adniinisiration. (9) special 
education for handicapped and minorities, and ( lO) education 
across regions. A further examination of the two Cumulative 



Indexes and the relevant articles revealed the follow ing 
developmental profile: an increasing authorship in journal 
articles, expanding scope of educational research, improving 
teaching practice attempts, emphasis on curriculum and 
instruction, enhancement of teaching Chinese. English and 
language, seeking educational administration efficacy, 
emerging special education, better educational assessment, 
and developing cross-regional education. 



The present study represents a preliminary exploration 
of the research and discussion imbedded in the past thirty 
eight issues of New Horizons in Education. VVe understand 
that the subject index developed as the elassilication tool for 
the exploration is neither comprehensive and exhausti\ e in 
nature but is created for illustrative and review purposes such 
that additional research can be built on it. We hope that the 
developmental prolllc and the Cumulative Index can make a 
valuable contribution to both re.searchers and practitioners in 
education. We take full responsibility for any errors or 
omissions. 
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New Horizons in Education 
Subject Index 






Subject 

■ Academic 
Achicvcnicni 



Adolesccnls 



Anxiciv 



Asscssnicnl 



Alliuidcs 



Title 



Academic Achicvemcnl, Medium of In.slruclioii and Teacher Characlcrislics 
Anxiciy and Academic Achicvcmenl 

Certain h'aclors AtTecling Academic Success of Secondary Students in Hong Kong 
F*acii>rs Innucncing the Achievement of Teaching Objectives Among Primary and 
Secondaiy School Physical Educators in Hong Kong 
Inielligencc. Language, Personality, and Altitudinal Paciors as 
Determinants of Academic Performance by Hong Kong University Students 
Parent-Child Interaction Variables as Predictors of Academic Auainmoni 
Prediclioit of Academic Success at the University of Hong Kong 
Recognizing Achievement in a Broad Curriculum 

Adolescents' Attitude Toward Sex Education in Hong Kong 

Do Schools Make a Difference to Adolescent Conduct Problems and Delinqiioney? 

Anxiety and Academic Achicvcmenl 

Assessment for Teaching 

Changes in Assessment and Exaininaiions in Scotland 
Educational Administration Theory Development Into the 198()'s; 

A Practical Academic's Assessment 

The Effect on an Individualised Science Instruction Programme on Altitudes: 

A Procrustes Assessment of Change 

Ensuring Greater Success in Paper Feedback-giving; 

An Experience With a Writing Course 
A Matter of Scale 

Oral Assessment: A Case for Continuous Assessment at HKCEE Level 
Pcri'ormancc- Based or Personality-Based Teacher Education: W'hich? 
Psychological Assessment and the Mentally Retarded Child 
TTRA ill Pers]>eclive 

Adolescents' Altitude Toward Sox Education in Hong Kong 

Children’s Altitudes Towards Learning With Computers 

The Effect on an Individualised Science Insirucliiin Programme Alliludes: 

A Procnistes Assessment of Change 

Ihiglish Teachers’ Attitudes: Comparison Beiwoon the Veteran and the Novice 
Improving Teachers' Altitudes Toward Miuorily-C>mups Students: 

An E.xponenlial Approach to Multicultural Inservice 




VoL: Pages (Ref.) 



32: 18-26(31) 

20: 142-133(23) 
21:65-70(6) 

34: 85-92(31) 

25: 23-42 (19) 

18: 60-67 (4) 

24: 167-183(15) 
29:35-45(6) 

27: 78-90(25) 

24: 158-166(11) 

20: 142-153 (23) 

20:92-99(7) 

26: 37-45 (0) 

25: 161-176 (UK)) 

23:62-74(19) 

33; 99-103 (10) 

19:58-66(4) 

35:68-73(22) 

23: 20-26(18) 

20: 136-14! (0) 
34: 4-8(14) 

27: 78-90(25) 

25: 114-123(5) 

23:62-74 (19) 

35: 37-42 (5) 

25; 177-183(11) 
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Behavior 



Bilingual 

Education 



BiologN 



Business 



Cantonese 



Chauvinism 

Children 



Intelligence, Language. Personality, and Attiludinal Factors as 
Determinants of Academic Perfonnance by Hong Kong Univcrsiiy Students 
Language and Attitudes in the Transitional Period of Hong Kong 
Soeial Studios - Should We Be Teaching Know ledge or Attitudes 
The Study of Linguistic' Attitudes and Its Relevance for the English Teacher 

Aggressive Behaviour in Young Pupils: An Intervention Package 
Behavioural Measurement and Unruly Behaviour in Hong Kong Schools 
Do Schools Make a Difference to Adolescent Conduct Problems and Delinquency? 
The Ethnographic Approach to Studying Schools and Classrooms 
Sex Differences in Problem Behaviour and the Self-Concept: An In\csiigation of 
Hong Kong Junior Secondary School Students 



Cognitive and Affective Costs of Bilingual Education: 

A Look at the Hong Kong Experience 
Issues and Problems of Bilingual Education 

The Biological Basis of Personality 

Cultivation of Straw Mushrooms in School Laboratories 

Education and Intelligence: The Biological Basis of Mental Ability 

Modem Developments in Biological Education 

Planning the Biology Curriculum for the Future 

Social Biology in School Curriculum 

Business Students' Preferences in Learning Situatit>ns 
More Effective Business Teaching With Case Studies 
Reaching Beyond the Bounds of I'ndcrstanding: 

Creative Teaching Strategics for Hong Kong Business Students 

Cantonese as Spoken in Ht>ng Kong 
Short Notes on Cantonese Tones 

Chauvinism and Realism in a Global Community 

Children's Abilities in Formal Reasoning and Implicatitms for Science Learning 
Children's Attitudes Towards Learning With Ct>mpiitcrs 
Children, the Computer Generation 

Concept-Development Within the Children’s Reading Laboratory F'riHiiework 
Designing Dictionaries for Children 

Raising Children Bilingtially in the Alsace. Alberiu and Hong Kong; 

"One Parent, One Language" 

School Children Suicide in Hong Kong 



25: 23-421 19) 
37: 39-45(21) 

16: 62-66(0) 
22:52-86(0) 

31: 83-90(11) 
30: 108-115(11) 
24: 158-166(11} 
28: 49-60(26) 

37: 11-19(26) 



25: 74-80(14). 
23: 27-37(19) 

25: 10-17(10) 
19: 117-124(0) 
21: 28-40(0) 
11; 33-36(0) 
20: l(K)-il8(9) 
14: 52-57(14) 



35: 80-85(10) 
31: 59-61 (5l 

32: 76-81 (!0) 

10: 63-66(0) 

I: 28-31 (0) 

17: 108-114(0) 

37: 58-75(25) 
25; 114-123(5) 
25: 104-113(0) 
23: 99-111 (9) 
26:74-82(9) 

21:80-106(23) 
34: 116-121 (12) 
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Conimunic;iiiim 



Com prehension 



Counseling 



Coiinlr) 



C'ross-C'nlmral 



To See Ourselves as Other See I's 

Win and How Children Beeoine SeieiilisiN 



20 : ^(^) 
2(y. 1 - 4 ( 19 ) 



Coinnumieaie - W'hai? 

A Study <d'Ways anil Means to HlVeet Channels orc'ominunieation as 
Perceived by Local School Principals 



27: 53-65 (15) 
22: 103-121 (0) 



Conteviual Prerequisites lor Cnderstandine: 

An Imestieauon of Comprehension and Recall 
The LlTeei of Translation on the Reading Comprehension of \iV\ . Students 
Reading C'oinprehension in Korea: A Te\t-Oricnled Linguistic Approach 
L'sing Top-Le\el Stnielures to Lnhaiiee Reader Comprehension of 
Content Area 'lexts 



33:45-50(12) 
25: 134-147(12) 
24: 137-147(17) 



3S; 2S-35 (14) 



A Network of Counselling Ser\ ices for College Students 23; 42-07 (13) 

A Stud\ on Students’ Activities and Time Allocation After School 22: 1 22- 1 3S (0) 



Are Anglo-Australian Students Becoming the 
New Self- Deprived in Comparison With Hthnics? 

A C'ase Study on Preschool Physical Lducation Curriculum in /huhai. C'hina: 
Implications for Preschool Physical lidiieation Reform m Hong Kong and Macau 
Centrali/ation Versus Decentrali/ation in Cuniculum Development: 

Contrasting Patterns in Hong Kong and Macau 
Changes in Assessment and PAaniinations In Scotland 
Chinese Immigrants and C'iti/.ens in C'anada 
Hong Kong Students in South Australia 

Implications of Decentrali/ation; 1*he Case of Basic Lducation in China 
Missionarv Hdiictiiion in Maciiii and Bra/il: 

Tragic Conflict Between the Jesuits and Dictatorship 
New Developmenis m Teacher l-.diicaiion in Korea 
Open Space in Soutli Australia 

Organising an Lnghsh Course lor Teachers m China: The 1444 Pilot 
Reading Comprehension in Korea: A Text-Oriented Linguistic Approach 
Shared Values and Cultur.il Diversiiv in Australia: Lducation for Multiculuiralism 
A Studv on the Present State of Moral ami Lthics L.ducation at the Secondarv School, 
and the Curricula of Its Teacher Liducation in Korea 



2S: S7-10S (2S) 



.37; 114-122(42) 

33: 15-23(47) 
26; 37-45 (0) 

21: 12-25 (12) 

IS- 44 -4S (0) 

33; 24-32 (IS) 

2S: 104-116 (t)i 
20: 7S-S6 (0) 
16:67-77(01 
35: l(H)-104 lO) 
24: 137-147 il7) 
21: 153- 163 16) 



IS: 3S-43 0)1 



Are Anglo-.'Xiisiialian Suideius Becoming the New Sell -Deprived in 
C'omparison W'iih I'thmes'’ 

L'oreign Language f.eaniing, Lthnic Identnv. CVoss (’ulmr.il (’omintimeaiton 
Hong Kong Suidenis m South Ausiialia 

Improving I'eacheis' Attitudes lovvard Mmoritv -Gioiips Students. 

An lAperiential Approach to Miiltieultural hiserviee 



2S S7-|t)S (2S) 
32: S6-43 (24) 

IS; 44-4S 0)1 

:5; 177 1S3(11) 
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Prohlcni: Educaiion and the Cross-Culiural Encounicr 

Sex-Role Siereotyping Among British and Anieriean Siudenis 

Shared Values and Cultural Diversiiy in Australia: Educaiion for Multiculluralism 

To Sec Ourselves as Oiher See Us 

Toward a Theory of Cultural Contliel in Hong Kong 

Curriculum 

A Case Siudy on Preschool Physical Educaiion Curriculum in Zhuhai. China: 
Implications for Preschool Physical EEducalion Reform in Hong Kong and Macau 
Cemralizalioit Versus Decentral i/.alion in Curriculum Development: 

Contrasting Patterns in Hong Kong and Macau 
Courses hy Newspaper 
Curriculum Development and Teachers 

Educating Teachers as Researchers and Curriculum Developers 
Evaluating the Impact of Computers Across the Curriculum 
Methodology of Curriculum Reform 

Problems in Curriculum Development With Special Reference to 
the Introduction t^f Integrated Science in Lower Seenndarv’ Ft)rms 
Qualitative Cicsc Study Research: Issues Arising Prom the 
Implementation of a Curriculum lnno\ation 
Recognising Achievement in a Broad Curriculum 

The Role of the University Department of Educaiion in a Developing Counliy 
School-Based Curriculum Development: An Avenue for the 
Professional Development of Teachers 
Social Studies - Should We Be Teaching Know ledge or Attitudes 
A Study of the Use of the English Newspaper in 
the Secondarv' School English Curriculum 
Target for the Seventies 
Ihiils or Modules 

Universalisalion of Element ar\' Education 

Education 

Adolescents’ Altitude Toward Sex Education in Hong Kong 
An Alternative Basis for Educational Management 
Amalgamation of the Two Certificate of Education Examinations 
With Special Reference to the Subject "English Language" 

The Articulation of Primary, Secondarv and Higher Education 
Bisessit>nal Versus Unisessu^iai Education: Hong Kong Pt>licies and 
Practice in Comparative F'erspective 

A Case Study on Prcselmol Physical Educaiion Cun iculum in Zhuhai. China: 
Implications for Preschool Physical Education Reform in Hong Kong and Macau 
Certain Paclors Affecting Academic Success of Secondary Students in Hmig Kong 
The Challenge of falling Roils 

The Changing face of In-Service Education for Teachers 
Classroom Ambassadors 
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27: 13-35(17) 
24: 93-<^8 ( 1 ) 
21: 153-163(6) 
20: 39-49(6) 
23: 75-81 (12j 



37: 114-122(42) 

33: 15-23 (47) 

20; 154-157(0) 
23:38-50(8) 

IX: 2.3-32(3) 

28: 15-24(8) 

IX: 89-93 (0) 

14; 29-36(0) 

34:9-16(46) 

29: 35-45 (6) 

19: 130-134(0) 

32:94-99(4) 
16:62-66 (0) 

30: 60-66 (3) 

11; 8-14 (0) 

20; 125-129(1) 
20: 65-70(0) 

27: 7X-90 (25) 
18: 33-37 (3) 

12: 31-35 (0) 

13; 26-29(0) 

30:X1-8S(18) 

37: 114-122 (42) 
21: 65-79(6) 

19; 53-57 (0) 

24: 109-118(0) 
6: 33-35 (0) 
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The Code for llic Hducjilion Profession: A Case Study in Ideology 
Cognitive and Affective Costs of Bilingual Education: 

A Look at the Hong Kong Experience 
Courses by Newspaper 
A Deeade of Education F*or A! LA Proposal 
The Early Childhood Physical Education INSTEP in Hong Kong; 

An Innovative Model fora Belter Future 

Education and Intelligence: The Biological Basis of Mental Ability 
Education and Training arc Not Synonymous 
Education for a Changing Society 

Education for Leisure > The Need for Recreation in Hong Kong 
Education for Living 

Education for Moral Living: A Reconsideration of Assumptions. 

Approaches and Modelling 
Education for Social Progress 
Education For The Gifted and Talented: 

What Programs are Best Suited for Hong Kong*? 

Education for Unemployment 

Educational Administration Thcor>' Development Into the 19X0's: 

A Practical Academic's Assessment 
Educational Expansion and the Pedagogical Encounter: 

W'hat Can W^c Leant From History*? 

The Educational Follies and the Teaching Profession 
The Educational Value of Visits Abroad 

English Language Remedial Teaching in Secondar>' School in Hong Kong 
Environmental Education in Hong Kong Secondary School: Slate of the An 
An Expen System for Academic Timetabling 

Factors Affecting the Ways Tertiary Sludciils in Hong Kong Approach Their Studies 
Factors Intlucncing the Achievement of Teaching Objectives Among Primary and 
Secondary Scliool Physical Educators in Hong Kong 
Having Your Cake and Ealing It As Well 
Hong Kong Secondary Schools of the Future: 

Some Thoughts on the Selective - Comprehensive issue 
How Do Secondary Students Perceive Their English Learning Experience*? 

Report t)ii a "Young Post" Readers Survey 

Image of the Principtilship; Freserv ice Teachers' Expectations of School Leaders 
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